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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


So the Government, balked of their ‘‘ immediate ”’ 
dissolution, are none the less going to insist on up- 
setting trade and the country as much as they can. 
They will have their election in December. Novem- 
ber 28 is about as bad a date for a dissolution as could 
be. It hardly admits of the polling being over before 
Christmas. Evidently the Government think they can 
win only by a shameless rush. We shall see whether 
the tradesmen and all the others, for whose interest 
the Government have cared not a straw, will enjoy 
being rushed. 


Mr. Balfour opened the campaign for the Unionists 
on Thursday at Nottingham. He has made many more 
attractive, even more interesting, speeches : but never 
a wiser or more correct one. If the host of Unionist 
orators can only be kept within Mr. Balfour’s lines 
they will not go wrong. His scheme of House of 
Lords reform just fits the requirement. We have not to 
satisfy either the Socialist or the rabid Radical, but the 
sober man in the street. A House of Lords thus re- 
modelled would suit the average man very well, and the 
re-casting could be done without the aid of any violent 
process. It is plain, too, from Mr. Balfour's speech, 
that Tariff Reform is to stand where it did in the Unionist 
programme—it is the chief constructive item. We 
earnestly hope Tariff Reformers will not venture beyond 
Mr. Balfour’s very sane limits. He so put the case 


that to find a flaw in it is very difficult. Many Tariff 
Reform speakers do the reverse. 
Lord Crewe complained on Thursday that Lord 


Rosebery’s resolutions were vague. When we consider 
how the House of Lords is being hustled by the Govern- 
ment, Lord Crewe’s criticism is hardly honest. At 
any rate, Lord Crewe had himself to admit that the 
proposals of the Government were even vaguer. The 
extreme Radicals will not hear of reform, and even 


the more moderate Radicals will not accept reform that 
leaves in the hereditary element. Lord Crewe said he 
would walk out of the House upon a division, because 
he did not believe when the Lords came to be reformed 
that the hereditary element would be found present 
at all. A prime grace of Lord Rosebery’s resolutions 
is the inclusion in the new House of a representative 
section of the landed nobility. The vices of the here- 
ditary principle are amended: the advantages are 
kept. Lord Rosebery has in this chosen the British 
way. 


Lord Crewe was in an unhappy position—even for 
him; he had first implicitly to admit that the Govern- 
ment had meant to do something indefensible ; then he 
had to trifle with the House by asking it to give time 
to discussion which the House was not to be allowed 
to give any effect to. This he had to take back 
when confronted with the contingency he had not con- 
sidered of the Lords passing the second reading. 
Nastier still was Lord Rosebery’s rebuke to him for 
throwing over his promise to give precedence to his 
Reform resolutions. Lord Crewe had given Lord Rose- 
bery a plain pledge that his resolutions should have 
precedence of the Government Bill. Now Lord Crewe 
pleads that King Edward’s death absolved him from 
this obligation. Not very strange that Lord Rosebery 
did not see this. 


Lord Lansdowne’s request to the Government to pro- 
duce the Parliament Bill for discussion in the Lords was 
a good move. It was so plainly the right and reason- 
able thing to ask for that Lord Crewe had to consent at 
once. No case could be made for refusing. It would 
have been better for the Government, had they presented 
the Bill without being asked. It is no use now for 
Lord Crewe or any other Minister to pretend that the 
Government meant to do this all along, whether asked 
or not. Unwisely enough they had let the world know 
that they meant to have an immediate dissolution. Now 
it will not be immediate, we see. Yet Lord Lans- 
downe’s move, sound as it was, was not very difficult to 
foresee. If the Government foresaw it and yet meant to 
dissolve immediately, they must have intended to refuse 
Lord Lansdowne’s request, however right. So it was 


not the merit of the request that made them yield ; but 
something external. 
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There was a certain reality, which was not ungrateful, 
about Lord Crewe’s curt assumption that the two 
Houses would never agree. You have no right, of 
course, before the Court of first instance has given judg- 
ment to appeal because you know what the judgment 
will be—you put yourself out of court in doing it—but 
the impatience is human. The two Houses will not 
agree, because the only issue between them really is the 
Conservative majority in the Upper House. Get rid 
of that and the Liberals would be content enough with 
the Lords, hereditary or not. The only real House of 
Lords question is how to prevent the Liberals being 
in a permanent minority there. All talk about the 
Lords’ merits is beside the mark. They might be a body 
of Infallibles, but if they were Conservative Infallibles 
the Lords question would still be with us. That is why 
no argument has any effect on the anti-Lords people. 
To them it is irrelevant unless it shows how the peers 
can be turned into Liberals. The only real case against 
the Lords is that they are nearly all Conservatives. 


Lord Curzon in his speech at Clifton simply swept 
out of the way all the silly talk about Home Rule all 
round and so forth. ‘* Turn round and accept a form 
of Home Rule which is said not to be Home Rule, but 
something else ’’—this is not going to be the Unionist 
policy. And we must say that certain Unionists who 
have been preaching this have in the last few days 
been made to look ridiculous enough. At the first 
breath of fight they have to take back all they said as 
quickly as ever they can—too quickly for decency. 
There is a sort of give and take in recantation between 
these gentlemen and Mr. Redmond—Roland for 
Oliver, is it? These Home-ruling Unionists are too 
few to have hurt our side seriously—but they have given 
the enemy good cause to blasphethe and made more 
than themselves look a little ridiculous. However, the 
thing is dead. Peace be with it. 


We have had more of Mr. Keir Hardie’s grating 
talk of crowns and coronets. 
Radical Press very far behind Mr. Keir Hardie. 
Radicals who do not scruple to pull the King into party 
politics should be careful. The country made up its 
mind some months ago that party politics should drop 
at least for a time. We are not sure—for all the 
frenzy of the newspapers—that the country is alto- 
gether pleased that party politics should be so soon 
in storm again. King George, at the beginning of his 
reign, may have to meet a position of great difficulty ; 
and the men who speak as Mr. Keir Hardie spoke on 
Wednesday last ‘‘ when coronets went into the melting- 
pot, crowns had better beware ’’ are not improving 
their case. To put it no higher, the man in the strect 
is at least a sportsman. 


In this time of alarms and hurrying to and fro and 
mysterious whisperings it is some comfort to think 
that political crises are the lot of every generation. 
More than two hundred years ago Mr. Secretary 
Vernon, writing to a friend, declared: ‘‘ I believe that 
there was not one man in the House that did not think 
the nation ruined ’’. Macaulay quotes this phrase and 
used similar words himself a hundred and thirty years 
later. ‘‘ I see nothing before us ’’, he wrote, ‘‘ but a 
frantic conflict between extreme opinions, a_ short 
period of oppression, then a convulsive reaction, and 
then a tremendous crash of the Funds, the Church, 
the Peerage, and the Throne ’’. This is not inapt to 
our day. But it is no good tearing one’s hair—at any 
rate before the hullabaloo begins. We shall fight the 
better for remembering that Sydney Smith’s cress came 
= even though ‘‘ the mighty Reform Cabinet ’’ had 
fallen. 


Liverpool University is to have a Union, and Lord 
Rosebery was invited last Monday to a kind of opening 
ceremony. We admired his forensic appeal to the 
undergraduate politician not to believe too ardently in 
himself in the salad days. 


Nor is a section of the’ 


warned in time, Disraeli would not have been able to 
remind him in °66 of his Conservative speeches at the 
Oxford Union. The undergraduates of Liverpool took 
the hortation in excellent part. We remember an 
occasion when a wise old Socialist came with good 
advice for the young Fabians of Oxford—let them, he 
urged, begin by understanding. The young people 
were hectic after that ; and the wise old Socialist retired 
hurt. Lord Rosebery had better fortune; though, as 
he himself said, the view he put was ‘‘ not unlikely to 
lead to my expulsion from this hall ’’. 


‘Though I am inclined to think that the art of 
speaking is extremely valuable as a means of influencing 
your own generation and your time and your own 
feilow-men, I confess I have the humblest opinion of it 
as any permanent agency for good. When I think of 
the many millions of sermons, the many millions of 
speeches, political, legal, complimentary and every kind, 
that have been poured forth in the last century on 
suffering mankind, and on the extremely small tangible 
result that remains of all this flood of oratory which has 
been expended, I think you will agree with me that I am 
justified in my scepticism as to the great value and effect 
of oratory.’’ yv@@ veavrév. No wonder Lord Rosebery 
Is a cynic. 


The King’s hope to visit India with his Queen for a 
great Coronation Durbar strikes a new hour for the 
Empire. No English king has ever yet set foot in a 
colony or dependency as king. We can now get about 
quickly, so the King can go to India without being 
away from the centre too unconscionably long a time. 
There will be great difficulties, no doubt, but the King’s 
hope at least shows that they are not thought insuper- 
able by the powers that be. The enthusiasm will not 
stop at India. Every colony will hope that its turn 
may come next. Possibly by the time the Australian 
capital is ready for inauguration the King and Queen 
may be ready to go to the world’s end. 


The King’s presence in India would certainly draw 
the Princes and the real leaders of the people 
closer to the Throne—to them the embodiment of 
supreme authority. The Oriental mind can scarcely 
admit the idea of passionate devotion to two Houses of 
Parliament. The Durbar will of course throw heavy 
expenditure on the native chiefs and notables—some of 
whom at least found their resources strained by the 
unusual magnificence of the Durbar of 1902. It would 
be cheerfully borne, but it might be well to throw 
as much of the burden as possible on the Imperial 
Exchequer. 


The arrival of Lord Hardinge in India will relieve 
Lord Minto in something more than the conventional 
sense. Since Lord Canning bore the strain of the 
Mutiny no Governor-General has passed through so 
anxious a period. His personal risk is not to be 
measured by the one overt attempt on his life at 
Ahmadabad. Other plots doubtless were only defeated 
by the vigilance of the much-abused police and the pre- 
cautions that hedge a Viceroy. Through it all Lord 
Minto has borne himself with the placid courage of his 
race and profession, and has steadily pursued his policy 
of conciliation and reform. It would have been better 
had he taken a sterner view of the first duty of a 
Government. 


In ordinary times Lord Minto would have ruled 
quietly, with credit and success, the territories in his 
charge. His difficulties were aggravated by the policy 
of a party and a Minister who find a remedy for every 
ill in the extension of popular government. It was 
Lord Minto’s misfortune that he found a weak Council 
to share the functions of government. His grave mis- 
take was that he did not insist on its reconstitution. He 
might then have resisted the one-man influence which 
dominated his acts as well as his policy. Lord Minto 
found India in a promise of unrest, and the plain truth 


If Gladstone had been ! is that he leaves it harassed by conspiracies, unsettled 
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by outrages, with impaired credit and diminished 
security. 


A fine advertisement for Rhodesia is the Duke of 
‘Connaught’s further progress in South Africa. Very 
different are the pioblems and the conditions in 
Rhodesia from those of Cape Town or Bloemfontein. 
Visiting a region as yet young and fresh, the Duke has 
rightly pointed it to the future when the community 
now reaping the earliest fruits of enterprise and hard- 
ship will come to its own. The movement towards 
*‘ reclaiming from the heart of Africa countries which 
for so many hundreds of years were closed to Euro- 
peans ”’ rests, the Duke points out, ‘* on a firmer basis 
than the mysterious civilisation which once crept in and 
then disappeared ’’. Rhodesia seems to be moving 
rapidly forward to the day Cecil Rhodes had in view 
when it will take its place on terms of constitutional 
equality with other South African States. 


Paris is again getting ready for the floods—moving 
furniture to the top of the house, looking to its stock 
of boats, building here and there to keep out the water. 
tt is the way of Paris to meet these events cheerfully, 
and to forget all about them as soon as the water 
begins to go down. Of course, Paris is quite unpre- 
pared. She will always be in peril of these annual 
floods till the engineers have contrived to turn away 
some of the water elsewhere. A scheme of the kind 
has long been planned, but is nowhere near being 
carried out. ‘* As to minor expedients °’, said the new 
Minister of Works in the Chamber on Monday, “ it had 
been found inadvisable for esthetic reasons to heighten 
the parapets of the quays along the whole river front.’’ 
Drown if we must—we do not care to be safe if we 
must also be ugly. C'est magnifique—but is it sense ? 


Lieutenant Helm is fortunate, and we hope that the 
two British officers who are to be tried for a similar 
offence in Germany will be treated as paternally. 
The prosecution was evidently riding for a fall. 
Was it on the principle of ‘‘ That mercy I to others 
show That mercy show to me’’, with an eye to the 
German trial? Probably the Government did not want 
io treat seriously what they have always derided as the 
German spy scare. The case may not have been 
serious ; but if it was not, what did the Judge mean by 
hoping that Lieutenant Helm would take back to his 
country a sense of British leniency? If it was, was 
leniency right? 


The question of the rat and the plague continues to be 
insistent, though there have been no more human cases 
of plague since the deaths of the four people at Freston 
in Suffolk last September. Why, if the rat is so danger- 
ous a plague-carrier, have no more human beings been 
attacked? This cannot be because the rats have ceased 
to be affected ; rats have died of the plague since the first 
rats found were examined. It certainly has not been 
proved that rats have had morse to do with the human 
plague cases in Suffolk than the hares and ferrets that 
have died from plague. The origin—whether the 
plague arose first among men or rats or hares—has not 
even been guessed at; and we may add that the source 
is hardly ever discovered in any country. For all that 
is known the disease may have arisen spontaneously and 
synchronously in men, rats and the other animals. 
However this may be, by taking the well-known sanitary 
precautions the plague will not go far among humans in 
England. 


We may almost say now that the discussion belongs 
mostly to the natural history of the rat. It is interesting 
to find that the black rat is still in England. He and 
his fleas are said to be the chief plague-carviers in India ; 
yet there are authorities who deny the rat to be a special 
carrier even there; and not long ago the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab said the killing of rats there 
had had no effect. In Suffolk the brown rat is, how- 
ever, much more numerous ; but it is not known whether 
he is as liable to the plague as the black rat, nor whether 
his specific flea is as active in carrying as that of the 
black rat. Then the subject of rat migration comes up. 


Since destruction began in Suffolk it is supposed that 
Kent and Essex have been invaded from there; rats 
having been found with plague. Some competent in- 
quirers deny that rat migration on a large scale is a fact. 
The rat is by no means a negligible quantity in plague ; 
but he should be got rid of, we-might say, for his own 
sake. He is an enormous plague in himself; and so 
cunning and vital that it will need almost a national 
effort to affect him. Pottering little local authorities 
cannot do it. 


Dr. Felix Oswald and his antiquaries have been 
digging at Margidunum, the site of the old Roman 
station midway between Leicester and Lincoln on the 
Fosse Way. The English invaders did their work so 
well—blotting out the people, their institutions and their 
names—that the only way to recover the history of 
Roman Britain is to dig it up. Already at Margidunum 
enough has been found to show it is worth while to 
goon. ‘Tiles, window-glass, tessere are to be had in 
plenty for the digging. The courtyard now laid open 
was paved at three different levels, the building having 
twice been burned to the ground. This excavation is 
good work, and it is being carried through by local men. 
Our ancient monuments are being registered and cared 
for by a Royal Commission ; but if good account is to 
be made of the Commission’s work the local societies— 
as this of Dr. Oswald—must also help. 


An ancient school of reformers made it a programme 
to public-house the men, warehouse the women, and 
workhouse the aged. The new idea, as put forth by 
Mr. John Burns last Saturday in Liverpool, is simply 
to house them. House people decently, and a great 
deal will follow—healthier bodies and cleaner minds. 
My. John Burns pleaded hard for fewer libraries and 
better dwellings ; and there is reason in the plea. The 
benefits of the little local library with its reference de- 
partment for useless knowledge and its odd thousand or 
so volumes of lighter literature are—to say the least— 
not very obvious. Educationally it is better to house 
decently a hundred families than to build a library. 


The working class can be seen in the mass any day, 
and the upper class may be seen more or less in a mass 
too at any big society gathering. But it is rarely one 
can see in strengih that section of the middle class which 
just contrives to scrape together a livelihood and to 
make some minute provision against old age and illness. 
Anyone who wished to see what it is like in the mass, 
and individually too, should have watched the run on 
the Birkbeck Bank last week: the run, like that of 
1892, offered a rare study in the poorer middle-class 
man and woman, in the mediocrists of society. 


The crowd was extremely well-behaved. It never 
struggled to get the best place and oust others, as the 
mob struggles, or as smart society people sometimes 
struggle at ‘‘ functions *’ and packed evening parties— 
and this although it was intensely wishful to get into the 
bank and save its poor little hoard. The anxiety on the 
faces of hundreds was painful to see. No doubt the 
thing could be presented in a ridiculots light: the 
sums invested were so trifling for the most ‘part! the 
people were so very typical of the proprieties and re- 
spectabilities and the humdrum of the British middle 
class !—it is the easiest thing in the worid to make fun 
of the unimaginative mediocrist. And yet watching this 
long queue at the Birkbeck, one could not help feeling 
that, in spite of the panic, it visualised qualities of 
endurance and patience which great nations cannot do 
without. 


It is this class which politicians like the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer have a special animus against : the plan 
of himself and his circle in the Government seems to 
merge them in the werking class by harsh taxation. 
The rich are still to be allowed to be well off—Robes- 
pierre’s plan according to Lamartine—but the poorer 
middle class, of the Birkbeck-depositor type, is to be 
taxed out of existence. The thing is clear to anyone, 
and the thousands of Nonconformists in this class are 
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fools not to see it. They really seem to think that 
they are not to be fleeced to the bone with the rest of 
this flock of small, saving, industrious folk—they think 
that Mr. Snowden and Mr. Lloyd George will only 
shear them to the skin. 


The latest phase with Tolstoy is one of quite amazing 
irony. At the extreme close of his career he sets’ out 
suddenly to live henceforth the life of iron austerity. 
Lear stripping himself naked to the winds is an excellent 
parallel. A principle is after all only a profession, more 
or less hypocritical, until it is lived up to absolutely. 
Tolstoy discovers at over eighty that he has not thus 
acted up to his principles and sets out to fulfil his faith 
at the last moment. It is, of course, too late, and 
bulletins about temperature and the like are published 
to the whole world. Every conceivable comfort has to 
be given to the man who fled from comfort as a thing 
unbearable. 


Most great artists have some pride and egoism in 
their work to the end. But perhaps with the supreme 
workers of all this falls away towards the close. At 
any rate Tolstoy and his works seem now in a way un- 
related—he loses all pride in them and all sense of 
possession. What is ‘‘ War and Peace ’’ to him or he 
to *‘ War and Peace *’? It is as near the miracle of the 
man of many possessions leaving all as we can find in 
modern times at least. What a contrast with that of 
some of our great “‘ stylists ’’ of to-day and yesterday 
in this country! Men who to the end of life are taking 
tremendous interest in the new editions of their mortal 
works ; polishing here, erasing there and profoundly 
interested in the crown of all—the final ‘‘ collected ’’ and 
** complete ’’ edition ! 


** Titanic ’’ is the fashionable word at the moment to 
apply to Tolstoy and his work : it has become an absurd 
cliché and is almost as bad as the word “‘ infinite ’’ used 
of very finite matters (we are astonished to notice that 
Lord Morley actually used it of Lord Knollys’ negotia- 
tions in 1884 with Mr. Gladstone—“ infinite re- 
sources ’’!). But it is certainly hard to find a word that 
sets Tolstoy above all modern novelists—and he has 
been, of course, very far above them. ‘‘ Anna 
Karenina ”’ alone is a greater event than the collected 
works of several of our own chief novelists. The thing 
is really indisputable and among those who know 
undisputed. 


Cannot Mr. Housman really understand that, if there 
is to be any kind of censorship, plays cannot be well 
licensed which deal very freely with the affairs of the 
reigning house in quite recent times? If this were to 
be allowed, where could a line be drawn at all? Why 
not deal with Queen Victoria, why not have a play 
founded on William IV. and the crisis of 1832 and the 
threat to swamp the House of Lords then by the 
creation of new peers pledged to reform? No doubt 
there are writers who would be ready at short notice to 
turn out a capital play about the threat to swamp the 
Peers in 1910 before the writs were issued for the next 
General Election—with Mr. Keir Hardie and the editor 
of the ‘‘ Daily News’ starred for the chief parts. 
Instead of Brougham’s speeches then we might have 
the Lord Advocate’s and Mr. Churchill's. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy was on Wednesday evening pre- 
sented with the freedom of the borough of Dorchester. 
Very right and fitting. But, as Mr. Hardy himself said, 
the freedom came a little late. He had already taken 
it for himself—making as free as any man well could 
with the streets and houses and people of ‘‘ Caster- 
bridge ’’. The people of Dorchester were taken aback 
to hear that ‘‘ Casterbridge ’’ was but a dream city— 
not Dorchester at all, till somebody discovered it after- 
wards. But they should not take Mr. Hardy too liter- 
ally. Dorchester is Casterbridge—whatever Mr. Hardy 
may say. 


MR. BALFOUR OPENS. 


E have never broken with the past: we have 
built upon the past. We have never thought 
that the past was to dominate us: we have always 
thought that the past could give us material institutions 
and traditions of which we could make use for the 
purposes of the present. That is sound statesman- 
ship.’’ Itis. It also strikes the dominant note of the 
coming contention. Perhaps we should more aptly 
say that it underlies the whole contention. What cry 
will be loudest, what will dominate the hubbub of a 
General Election, is an accident depending perhaps most 
on which side boasts the larger number of the most 
raucous voices. But whatever is shouted or velled or 
brayed, the real contention underlying the whole ‘‘ pro- 
gramme ’’, positive or negative, of either side, is 
whether we are to go on growing out of the past into 
the present, and on into the future, or are we to sponge 
it out, blot it out, and make something entirely new. 
Ignorant people, enthusiasts without knowledge, fools 
who think themselves seers and prophets, are always for 
the clean slate, for the cleared site. They rejoice to 
dismiss the past with a kick. Even learned men, when 
fanatics, sometimes like to do it. Milton’s ‘* Sixteen 
Centuries of Iniquity *’ was a most vicious kick at the 
ages that had the misfortune to come before Milton ; 
but the kick ‘‘ jerked horribly ’’’. One of the draw- 
backs of the policy of breaking with the past is that 
it cannot be done. No more in politics than in nature or 
ethics can you get away from your past. The difference 
is that if you flout the past and ignore it, it will re- 
venge itself upon you by coming up in ways you least 
want; if you acknowledge it and manage it, it is quite 
amenable to treatment. Breaking with the past, or try- 
ing to, is sheer insanity. It is trying to commit suicide ; 
if you succeeded, it would be snapping the thread 
of life, and all would be over. What a pity some of 
our revolutionaries cannot gratify their passion and 
really break with the past! Unfortunately, if the Irish 
Nationalists and the Labour party and the S.D.F. 
and Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill: were to get 
their way, they would break a vast amount of other 
things besides themselves. On balance the world would 
lose; but no one can help seeing that the real force 
behind the Budget policy and the anti-Lords cry 1s 
purely destructive. The passion is to sweep something 
away ; to pull something down. The love of mischiet 
and destruction is catching; so it is no wonder it Is a 
good electioneering cry. Men get drunk with it as they 
do with the lust of blood. In the ecstasy of general 
destruction they forget the danger to themselves, and, 
as sometimes happens in battle, will even strive furiously 
to pull down ruin on their very selves. This is the 
sort of blind, mad, raving charge we Unionists have 
to stop, and we are very glad Mr. Balfour has SO 
strongly and plainly reminded his army that they will 
break this mad-bull charge by standing firmly on the 
past. 

In nothing is this more important than in dealing 
with the House of Lords. Only a lunatic—a brilliant 
lunatic, perhaps—would think of suddenly sweeping 
away the entire hereditary element and making a grand 
new elective Second Chamber. Lord Crewe, apparently, 
from a remark in the House of Lords on Thursday, does 
contemplate the possibility of his party trying to do 
this. We can believe his party, seeing who are its 
drivers, would. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, pro- 
ceeds in a scientific way to use the present, which to the 
future is past, as standing ground for reform. He will 
keep one-third of the House hereditary, the hereditary 
peers selecting their representatives in Parliament from 
amongst themselves. One third will be ex-adminis- 
trators—civil servants, soldiers, sailors, governors of 
dependencies and colonies (we were rejoiced to find Mr. 
Balfour apologising for the ‘‘cant’’ of talking of 
‘* pro-consuls *’); this is just a development of what is 
now a striking and essential factor in the House of 
Lords. 

Having these two steadying elements, keeping up 
continuity, we can safely try something new in the shape 
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of an extraneous element which is to be in some way 
or another elective. The House of Lords is said to be 
not quite in harmony with modern environment—in 
order to be in touch with modern notions it must be 
partly elective. If the great bulk of people do think 
this, it is statesmanship under our democratic system 
to take account of it, even though the notion may be, 
and is, futile. Reconstructed on these lines the House 
of Lords would certainly be in a very strong position. 
Most of the stock arguments against it would have 
nothing to stand on. The majority of the nation would 
be perfectly satisfied with it. We dare say the House 
would do its work nearly as well as it does now ; we are 
not going to pretend that we think it would do it any 
better. Nobody does really; but that is not the point 
anyone is thinking of. Neither Unionists nor Liberals 
want to reform the Lords from any idea that they 
would do their work better when reformed. Unionists 
want to reform them because they believe a large num- 
ber of sensible worthy people regard the present House 
of Lords as out of keeping with the times, and these 
would be more comfortable if certain changes were 
made. Liberals who want reform at all want it in 
order to make the House less Conservative and more 
Liberal, if possible more Liberal than Conservative. 
Most Radicals of course do not want to reform the 
Lords at all, preferring ending to mending; so they 
naturally prefer the Government’s present plan of 
merely castrating the Upper House. In view of the 


object and the present conditions of House of Lords - 


reform, the plan Mr. Balfour sketched seems quite 
good enough. At this moment it is not cur business 
to provide a settlement which the other side can accept. 
We have only to consider the man in the street. The 
peer, like everyone else nowadays, must come down to 
his level. But the man in the street is not an extreme 
Radical, still less a Socialist. If we had to get the 
acceptance of the Liberal party, Mr. Balfour’s plan, we 
fear, would not do. We do not quite see how it meets 
the stock and perhaps not unnatural Liberal objection 
that they are in a permanent minority in the Upper 
House. Neither do we know of any plan but the 
Referendum which can meet it, if an effective Upper 
House is to remain an essential part of the Constitution. 
Add the Referendum to Mr. Balfour’s scheme of Lords’ 
reform and our armour is complete. There is not a 
space where the enemy’s sword can get in; and his 
bullets will find it hard enough to get through. Mr. 
Asquith’s present plan, on the other hand, gapes with 
openings for attack everywhere. It is absolutely 
unprotected against the mortal charge that it puts the 
people under the heel @f a single Chamber. It makes 
the Government of the day uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable despots. 

It is Mr. Balfour’s cardinal virtue as a_ political 
thinker and leader that he puts his party’s policies on 
the right line, both intellectually and practically. Mr. 
Balfour may not be wonderfully fertile in ideas ; he may 
not be ‘‘ magnetic ’’’ in his way of appeal, but he in- 
variably shows how a policy should be put to be 
least exposed to attack. He never allows himself to be 
carried by a momentary advantage into a position which 
cannot be held. He is never drawn in pursuit into the 
enemy’s lines and then forced to retreat with difficulty 
and loss. In the speech at Nottingham he has put the 
Tariff Reform position exactly and rightly. It is in no 
way a question of good or bad trade. The case for 
Tariff Reform is not that British industry is failing. 
It is no argument against Tariff Reform that British 
trade is for the moment good, if it is. ‘* Whether 
trade is good or whether it is bad, or whether it is 
better or whether it is worse, has nothing whatever 
to do with the policy of Tariff Reform.’’ Again, as to 
prices under Tariff Reform, he does not commit him- 
self to the statement that prices will in no case go up, 
but simply gives reasons why they are not likely to go 
up, and does pledge himself and his party absolutely 
that any rise in the price of food caused by any new 
food tax shall be balanced by reduction of some other 
duty on necessaries. This is quite within the power 
of a party leader to undertake. What an amount of 


bad argumentation on either side would have been saved 
if speakers had never diverged from these lines. There 
are more attractive ways of putting things to the crowd, 
no doubt; but these attractions cost too much in the 
end. 


“SLIPPERY WORK.” 


ORD ROSEBERY, in one of his aptest phrases, 
said that there had been ‘‘ a good deal of slippery 
work going on during the last week ’’. Slippery is the 
word for the dark and sinister attempt of Mr. Asquith 
and his Cabinet to rush their opponents into a General 
Election, for which they were believed to be unprepared. 
There is no doubt that Ministers fancied that the Union- 
ist Pary was disorganised and unready, and that the 
failure of the Conference could easily, by a little cour- 
ageous lying, be translated into ‘‘ a sullen, blank re- 
fusal ’’ to accept the most reasonable terms on the ques- 
tion of the House of Lords. We can see this from Mr. 
Churchill’s manifesto, which was what the Americans 
call. previous’. Besides the imagined unreadiness 
of their enemies, there were other reasons why an imme- 
diate dissolution would have suited the Government. 
The judgment in the Osborne case is a great stumbling- 
block. So long as the Ministers maintain a mysterious 
silence and throw out hints of what they will do, the 
Osborne judgment can be used as a Radical card 
at the elections. But a decision on the subject, whether 
to leave the judgment standing or to bring in a Bill to 
legalise political levies, is bound to have a bad effect 
on one section or the other of working-class voters. 
The members of the Government know that a great 
many workmen are opposed to the compulsory political 
levy, and that all the Labour members and trade-union 
leaders are desperately anxious to have it legalised. 
Ministers know something more. They know that with 
the Osborne judgment and the injunctions operative, 
the Labour party will be very hard put to it to finance 
the coming election, and that they will be obliged to 
abandon many seats, which they fought last. time 
against Liberal and Conservative, and possibly unable 
to run some of their sitting members. We are afraid 
that seats abandoned by the Labour party will fall to 
the Liberals rather than to the Conservatives. Is such 
a prospect disagreeable to the Government? On the 
contrary, we are sure that nothing would delight 
Ministers more than the reduction of the number of 
Labour members, particularly if their places were taken 
by steady Radicals. Then there is the Budget for the 
year, which has not yet been touched, and the question 
of Home Rule. A General Election begun at a week’s 
notice and finished in a fortnight would have swept 
all these awkward questions on one side to make room 
for the supreme cry of ‘‘ Down with the Lords’’. If 
the Radicals won the election, then they could proceed 
to deal with the Osborne judgment, the Budget, the 
veto of the House of Lords, and Home Rule exactly 
when and how they pleased in the new Parliament. If 
the Conservatives won, then these very awkward ques- 
tions would be handed over to them for settlement. 
We are confirmed in our opinion that something of this 
kind was the game of the Government by reading Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s letter to his election agent, in which he 
says ‘‘I shall state the fact that the election is being 
wantonly and needlessly forced upon the country to 
suit some object which the Government has in view 
other than dealing drastically with the House of 
Lords ’’. 

Just as a criminal is nearly always caught by his 
forgetting some absurdly obvious precaution, so the 
Cabinet conspiracy was defeated by their almost in- 
credible forgetfulness that there is still a Constitu- 
tion in this country, a customary one, it is true, 
but still with a sufficient body of usage to check an un- 
scrupulous and reckless manceuvre of the kind above 
described. It seems ludicrous, almost unbelievable, 
but experienced statesmen and lawyers like Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Haldane and Lord Loreburn suddenly found 
themselves ‘‘ up against the Constitution ’’. They clean 
forgot, these trained legists and veteran politicians, 
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that there must be some grounds for a dissolution 
of Parliament and that it cannot be asked of the 
Sovereign merely to suit the convenience or to square 
with the partisan schemes of the Cabinet. Except 
when a Parliament is nearing the end of the sep- 
tennial period, the Prime Minister does not ask for a 
dissolution until he is defeated by a vote of the House of 
Commons—such has been the custom of two hundred 
years. ‘This Parliament is not twelve months old: the 
Government has a majority of 120 in the, House of 
Commons, which is still at its command and the 
Budget for the year has not yet been passed, or even 
begun. How came Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, 
in hatching their instantaneous dissolution, to overlook 
these simple facts? How came the newspapers, in 
their eagerness to publish sensational copy, to ignore 
them? There the facts were, however, and they 
brought the Government up short. The whole situa- 
tion changed dramatically in a few hours. When the 
House of Commons met on Tuesday the Prime Minister 
was not in his place, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer explained, in answer to Mr. Balfour, that the 
orders of the day wouid not be proceeded with; and 
that the Prime Minister would make a statement on 
Friday. The House adjourned in a confused and 
agitated state of mind. 

The next day Lord Lansdowne opened the case for 
the Unionists in one of the best speeches which he has 
ever made, and which is perhaps the most statesman- 
like contribution to the whole controversy yet presented 
to the country. Lord Lansdowne began by moving for 
the production of the Parliament Bill which is to limit 
the veto of the House of Lords, by asking whether the 
House of Lords would be allowed to discuss it, and by 
demanding the reasons for the sudden dissclution of 
Parliament, which they were told had been decided on. 
Lord Lansdowne showed, with a lucidity and fulness 
which we wish had been displayed earlier in the vear, 
that there were two questions at issue—the powers of 
the House of Lords and the composition of the House 
of Lords. He demonstrated with irrefutable logic the 
inter-dependence of the two questions, for before vou 
can decide what powers are to be entrusted to the 
second Chamber, you must decide what is to be. the 
character and composition of that assembly. Powers 
which might be denied to a purely hereditary Chamber 
of unwieldy size might well be granted to a smaller 
Chamber constituted on a partly or wholly elective basis. 
Indeed, the Parliament Bill of the Government states 
explicitly that the reconstruction of the House of Lords 
upon a democratic basis must be undertaken, but with 
absurd irrationality declares that this reconstruction 
must be postponed until after it has been deprived of 
the greater part of its power. Lord Lansdowne urged 
that the reform of the Heuse of Lords should proceed 
pari passu with the limitation of its powers, which 
could be done by proceeding forthwith to pass Lord 
Rosebery's resolutions, and then discussing the Par- 
liament Bill ef the Government. Lord Lansdowne 
suggested that with amendments and modifications the 
House of Lords mig! t accept the Parliament Bill. To 
the surprise of those not in the secret, Lord Crewe 
agreed to move the first reading of the Parliament Bill 
that night, and to take its second reading next week. 
As the Bill was initiated in the House of Commons, 
where it has already been read a first time, we are con- 
fronted with the unusual and unconstitutional pheno- 
menon of a Bill being started in both Houses ef Par- 
liament—but this Government are nothing if not 
unconstitutional. Lord Crewe added that though the 
Government would put down the Bill for second read- 
ing, they would neither accept nor discuss any amend- 
ments. Now as amendments can only be moved in 
Committee after a Bill has been read a second time, 
Lord Crewe found himself in the absurd position of 
refusing beforehand to proceed with a Government Bill 
which the House of Lords had, ex hypothesi, accepted ! 
Lord Crewe wriggled vigorously and ingeniously under 
the questions which were put to him, and finally blurted 
out that the Government had come to the conclusion 
that it was impossible to settle this question by agree- 
ment in the present Pariiament, because the Conference 


had failed, and that all discussion of details, on which 
the whole question turns, would be pure waste of time. 
This certainly throws a remarkable light upon the 
Government's conception of parliamentary govern- 
ment in a democratic age. If a vital change in the Con- 
stitution is to be withdrawn from discussion in Par- 
liament because eight men (self-appointed, by the way), 
however eminent, have failed to agree about it, what 
is the use of Parliament at all? Because Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Birrell, and Lord Crewe could 
not come to terms with Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Cawdor, and Lord Lansdowne, ail discussion of 
the question in Parliament beconies waste of time! 
Where is it to be discussed then? Is it seriously 
asserted that such a question would be better discussed 
on platforms in the hurly-burly of a General Election ? 
If this is the contention, both Houses of Parliament 
become an empty show; and it would save time and 
trouble to adopt government plainly by a committee of 
the Cabinet, tempered by annual general elections. 
Lord Crewe is too clever a man not to sec the impos- 
sible situation in which the Cabinet by its instructions 
had placed him, and finally he was driven to say that 
if the House of Lords passed the second reading of the 
Bill, he would consider the question of amendments. 
The House of Lords would perhaps be wise in its 
gencration to pass the second reading of the Parliament 
Bill, and then proceed to amend. 


THE REFERENDUM. 
HE strength of the Radical attack is that their cry 
is for the People against Privilege. It is for the 
Unionists to prove that, on the contrary, theirs is the 
popular cause. 

The fundamental fallacy on which the whole of the 
Radical positien depends is that the House of Commons 
is identical with the electorate. Once that is granted 
the rest follows easily enough. We all admit that 
government, especially in democracy, should be by 
consent of the governed. Apart from the question of 
Women’s Suffrage we all further admit that the 
electorate must be regarded as the people for political 
purposes. If, then, the House of Commons is so 
truly representative of the people that its decisions 
must be treated as the decisions of the electorate it is 
clear that on democratic principles no individual or 
body ought to be allowed to check or control its pro- 
ceedings. If, on the other hand, as is the case, the 
House of Commons is in bondage to the Cabinet, and 
the Cabinet is in the first place arbitrarily chosen by 
the Prime Minister, and in the second ts influenced, if 
not governed, by all sorts of party cliques and caucuses, 
then to entrust the House of Commons with supreme 
power is to hand over the country to a plebiscitary 
Ceesarism modified by wire-pulling. A worse kind of 
government it is scarcely possible to conceive. It is 
to save us from such a deplorabie condition of affairs 
that a Second Chamber exists. 

Some people talk as though the great function of a 
Second Chamber was to protect the rights of property. 
Others speak of the great advantage of delay, so as 
to avoid rash and ill-considered legislation. To us it 
appears that all such defences miss the real point, and 
besides expose the House of Lords to Radical misrepre- 
sentation. It is easy to twist carefulness about 
property into class selfishness, and legislative caution 
into hostility to progress. <A far more efiective defence 
of our Second Chamber is that it is the only means 
by which an appeal from the House of Commons to the 
electorate can be secured. The difficulty about this con- 
tention is that under our existing Constitution there is 
no other method of consulting the electorate except by a 
General Election. If, therefore. it should happen that 
a Government should be in power anxious to pass 
several Bills which are opposed to the views of the 
Upper House, it might have to dissolve Parliament 
about each measure, possibly every year, a course which 
is obviously impracticable. | Moreover, at a General 
Election it is impossible to confine the issues to one 
question. The whole policy and personnel of each of 
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the parties comes under review. The truth is that no 
battle is more ‘‘ confused with noise ’’ than a General 
Election. In many constituencies the victory is due to 
personal considerations ; in others local patriotism or 
religious hatred is the governing motive. In the result 
each party and each section of a party claim that the 
verdict of the polls is in their favour. The present 
Parliament keeps in power a Government pledged to 
Free Trade and Lloyd-Georgian finance. Yet, taking 
into consideration the Nationalist vote, there is much 
ground for thinking that the majority of the electorate 


‘hated land taxation and favoured Tariff Reform. <A 


considerable majority of members came back pledged 
to Women’s Suffrage; yet it is exceedingly doubtful 
if a majority of voters approve of that proposal. 

All this is in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The 
people have in this country the chief power. It is right 
therefore that in the last resort there should be an 
appeal to them to decide disputed questions of legisla- 
tive change. Our Constitution accordingly provides for 
the making of such an appeal. But the machinery de- 
signed for the purpose is so clumsy that it can only be 
set in motion by disorganising the whole government of 
the country, and when the appeal has been made the 
meaning of the response is usualiy exceedingly doubt- 
ful. The obvious remedy is so to simplify the procedure 
of appeal that a single measure can be referred to the 
electors for their decision without the confusing accom- 
paniments of a General Election. The machinery for 
doing so might be of the simplest character. Disputes 
between the two Houses can only arise in two ways. 
Either one House rejects altogether a Bill passed by 
the other House, or the former inserts amendments in 
the Bill which the latter will not accept. In the first 
case the question referred to the voters would be: Aye 
or No—do you wish the Bill to pass? In the second 
case two Bills would be put before the electors, a Lords’ 
Bill and a Commons’ Bill: that is to say, the Bill as 
proposed by one House and the Bill as amended by the 
other, and the electors would be asked to decide between 
them. Each House would have a right to refer any 
Bill, but no other proposal, to the electorate, and the 
decision would be by ballot. Such a plan would have 
many incidental advantages. In the first place it would 
put a stop to that most pernicious of all legislative 
abuses—political log-rolling. At present half a dozen 
sections of faddists club together, and by promising 
each to support the other’s fad make it appear that 
proposals which, judged by themselves, would obtain 
almost trifling support have the approval of a majority of 
the Commons of England. Thus political nonconformists 
combine with temperance fanatics to raid the brewers 
and despoil the Church. Such discreditable tactics 
would be put an end to once for all if each legislative 
proposition had to be submitted by itself to the good 
sense of our fellow-countrymen. Next, the Referen- 
dum would be an invaluable agent of political educa- 
tion. At present the issues at an election are so 
complicated that even if every elector were a highly 
educated politician it would be difficult for him to know 
exactly what he was voting about. As a matter of 
fact, the great mass of electors vote blue or buff because 
that is their party colour, and a large proportion of the 
remainder are moved by crude appeals to sentiment or 
prejudice. If, however, they had to vote on a par- 
ticular, detailed proposal these disturbing causes would 
be largely eliminated, and a judgment would be obtained 
based on the safest of all human guides : the common 
sense of large numbers of individuals. Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum. Finally, if the Referendum were once 
part of the Constitution no future constitutional change, 
unless generally agreed, could be enacted without pass- 
ing its ordeal. Absolute rigidity of Constitution is 
undesirable. Complete fluidity is worse. The great 
desideratum is to find machinery which will make con- 
stitutional change improbable but not impossible, which 
will secure that such alterations can be made when and 
only when in the deliberate judgment of the people they 
are essential to national progress. That result is 
obtained by the device of the Referendum and, as far 
as we know, in no other way. 


EXORITUR CLAMOR.” 


ts is easy to know what the Government cry will 

be in the campaign. Already we hear them 
yelling that they champion the will of the people, 
outraged by wicked despots. Is not the thing 
foreshadowed in Mr. Churchill’s extraordinary and 
maladroit despatch to his constituents, with its side- 
lights on the sweet accord and discipline of his party ? 
But, with every allowance for a revolutionary spirit in 
regions of the electorate not yet educated out of a 
preference for labels over facts, and cynically misled, we 
doubt whether, in the main, the thing is going to work. 
It was a good enough game a year ago, and a com- 
paratively easy adventure. Even so, the Ministerialist 
majority came down with a run from 350 to 124. The 
Irish and the Labour people had, of course, their 
special axes to grind for the necks of peers, but, exclud- 
ing these, the nation was revealed as more than half 
at least on the side of the Lords. The Upper House 
had fulfilled one half of its constitutional function in 
giving the people an opportunity to express their mind, 
when the Government would have excluded the people 
from their clear right and privilege. Since then the 
country has seen the Upper House fulfil the second half 
of its constitutional function in accepting the verdict of 
the polls, and passing the Budget without protest or 
demur when returned to that House in the spring. And 
within the last few days the admirable attitude of Lord 
Lansdowne and the Lords has confirmed and emphasised 
that lesson. It is the House of Lords which, in the 
face of the Government, has stood for the Constitution 
and the rights of the Democracy. And this, happily, is 
patent and beyond misrepresentation, and the game of 
the Government, in the vernacular, won't wash. 

For ourselves, we go to the country with a national, 
not a sectional, programme. This, as Lord Curzon 
says, is not confined to the Lords and the Commons. 
The whole future government of the country is con- 
cerned. The section now in office affects, in the popular 
interest, to reduce the overweening prerogative of the 
Lords. What it is after is to secure the right of the 
party which happens to be in power to bring in any 
legislation it likes, in face of the interests and wishes of 
the country, without a referendum. If it succeeds, we 
shall have, of course, Home Rule of the oldest and 
worst brand as per’? Mr. Redmond’s (and _ his 
Americans’) prescription. But that will be only a 
beginning. There is not an imagination in the whole 
socialist propaganda so reckless and inimical to our 
national existence that, if it but suit the parliamentary 
majority's immediate interest, may not become law 
within two years. 

So that this is no ordinary election. It ought to 
rally all the sane opinion and all the conscience of the 
country only more decisively than in 1886. Against us 
are the forces of destruction, and on our side, as Mr. 
Balfour said at Nottingham, the forces of construc- 
tion, a real policy, Imperial and domestic. We must 
every man of us into the fighting line, nor is it a time 
to look too narrowly at every detail in a comrade’s 
equipment. Tariff Reform abides, the first constructive 
item of our programme. We want it as a step, and an 
essential one, towards Imperial union. We want it as 
indispensable in the interests of our hazarded trade and 
our wage-earners, whose condition we mean to improve. 
It is required finally to raise revenue and carry out 
sorely needed measures of social reform. No sane 
mortal dreams of letting Tariff Reform, nor any part of 
it, recede into the background by two inches. But it is 
quite another matter to put a revolver to the head of 
people who, in a moment of national crisis, could and 
should be with us. Marylebone, at the last General 
Election, supplied an unhappy instance of how not to 
do it. Lord Rosebery told his hearers at Liverpool that 
‘“ the salvation of the country does not rest on either 
political party, but on that great impartial mass which 
belongs to neither and gives a judicial decision at every 
election ’’. More power to that great impartial mass ! 
We wish we were sure that it always was as great and 
impartial as Lord Rosebery believes, or that it always 
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troubled to give its decision, judicial or otherwise, at 
elections. We have not the least doubt that with every 
day that passes Tariff Reform gains with this body. 
But we must not alienate any part of it by too exclusive 
a devotion to one part of a common faith, nor defer its 
conversion by making Tariff Reform offensive. One 
admirable morning paper has contrived to go some 
distance that way. ‘‘ I have as many friends dead as 
living ’’, said the author of ‘‘ Rab and his Friends ”’. 
There are one or two Unionist Free-traders now outside 
the House of Commons, but one especially, who can ill be 
spared there. Their presence would not delay the 
winning of Tariff Reform, and in other quarters of 
the field they are men of their hands. We go to the 
country for the country’s sake against the ambitions of 
a sect, and in this adventure our ranks cannot be too 
comprehensive. We need not fear the issue. The 
electorate of Great Britain seems to us not quite of the 
stamp to see their country go under because Mr. Asquith 
depends for office on Mr. Redmond’s influence, and Mr. 
Redmond demands Home Rule, with the Americans, as 
some of them telegraph, ‘‘ behind ’’ him. Not only 
the Irish in America, but the Americans, shrieks 
Mr. Redmond. Well, if they are, what is that to us? 
This is our business—Britain’s affair, not theirs. 


THE IRISH FARMER AT THE CROSS ROADS. 


~— is often held to be a land of paradox, yet 

few out of the multitude of writers on Irish affairs 
have understood the strange fact that the modern 
Nationalist movement, so far as it has carried its 
immediate practical aims, represents a_ successful 
attempt by townsmen to transfer landlords’ property to 
farmers. The Land League was organised by lawyers, 
journalists, shopkeepers, and publicans, and it had 
been invented by an artisan. To win the farmers of 
Ireland was the first necessity for a party which aimed 
at constitutional change. Most of the farmers were 
brought into the ranks of political nationalism, and 
there they have remained while a series of Land Acts 
has gradually transformed the rural tenant into the 
owner of his land. 

Unfortunately, however, the mere ownership of 
agricultural land does not bring prosperity—even 
before Form Four was invented. The Irish farmers 
were as backward in technical knowledge as they were 
proficient in political organisation. Unless they could 
be roused to better methods of farming (and it must 
be remembered that the Gladstone Land Act of 1881 
put a premium on bad farming), and unless they could 
be taught to compete successfully with foreign im- 
porters of agricultural produce in the markets of the 
United Kingdom, their prospects of prosperity remained 
vague. 

This was the situation that was foreseen in the 
‘nineties by a few Irishmen of all parties who knew 
that peasant proprietorship is exposed to peculiar 
economic dangers. On the Continent, notably in 
Denmark, agricultural co-operation had been proved 
to afford the best means of combating those dangers 
and of raising backward rural communities in the 
economic and social scale. The Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society has now existed for sixteen 
years, and has united nearly one hundred thousand 
farmers in the local societies which it has created 
—dairy and agricultural co-operative societies, poultry 
societies, credit banks, and the like. It has expended 
in its organising work £100,000 raised by voluntary 
subscriptions. And the existence of this co-operative 
movement was the direct cause of the creation by Mr. 
Gerald Balfour of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction. 

Unbending politicians on both sides distrusted a 
movement which knew no partisan principles, but the 
idea that—to take an actual speech—‘‘ no butter should 
be made except on Nationalist principles ’’ did not long 
survive the discovery that better butter could be made 
on non-party principles and sold for a better price. 


Here was an economic movement—in which many of 
the clergy played a notable part—beginning to change 
some of the old landmarks. Clearly an _ honest 
Nationalist—that is, a man who believes that national 
self-government is the most important boon that Ireland 
can obtain—might take one of two lines. He might 
say—as some have said—that any movement which 
increased economic prosperity and developed rural 
intelligence must tend to national advancement and 
make the country more fit for self-government than 
before. Or, on the other hand, he might say that the 
growth of prosperity might render the Irish people less 
inclined for constitutional experiments. This we take 
to be a fair view of the position of Mr. Dillon. The 
logical consequence of the latter doctrine is a deter- 
mination to fight against immediate material improve- 
ments ; basing the opposition upon plausible side-issues, 
since even in Ireland a politician cannot openly say that 
he does not want the farmers to benefit until Home 
Rule has been obtained. 

Thus agricultural co-operation (which many thousands 
of Nationalists and a few Nationalist members have 
supported) cannot in its essentials be opposed, though 
its accidental features may be attacked or derided. The 
principle has now too firm a hold on the farmers to be 
uprooted, as Sir Horace Plunkett shows conclusively 
in his recent pamphlet.* ‘‘I am inclined to think ’’, 
he writes, ‘‘ that the country is getting sick of the 
notion that your comfort and prosperity will make you 
less keen politicians—that, like a pack of hounds, you 
won't hunt unless you are hungry.’’ But two in- 
sidious methods of attack remain and are being utilised 
by the politicians who have made Mr. T. W. Russell 
their tool and Mr. Birrell their apologist. Co-operation, 
they say, is all right, but co-operation as practised in 
Ireland is an attempt to ruin the shopkeepers. And, 
secondly, co-operation is good, but in Ireland the 
movement has got into the wronag hands. It is a device 
of Unionists to injure the Nationalist party, and the 
people who are organising it with a political aim happen 
to be so incompetent that their societies are hopelessly 
inefficient. 

These contentions are met in the pamphlet which we 
have cited, and we fancy that Irish farmers will see 
the force of the defence. The Chambers of Commerce 
of Limerick and Waterford were indeed induced to pass 
resolutions supporting Mr. T. W. Russell in his attack 
on the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society; but 
those worthy bodies looked very foolish when both the 
Dublin and Belfast Chambers promptly rallied to the 
defence of the society against the charge that it was the 
enemy of the commercial interests. Mr. Russell—who, 
fortunately for himself, was not able to take part in the 
debate—was defended in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Birrell with his accustomed ingenuity and dis- 
ingenuousness. It was all a personal quarrel, airily 
said the Chief Secretary, who knows that the House 
is as bored by a personal question between two absent 
individuals as it is titillated by one between two 
members. Mr. Birrell must have been aware that it 
was nothing of the kind. 

But the incident arose out of a very complicated ques- 
tion not easily mastered. It is now common ground in 
Ireland that the Department-shall not give a money sub- 
sidy to the voluntary society under normal conditions, 
and we need not recapitulate the facts as to the manner 
in which the old subsidy was prematurely stopped by 
Mr. Russell, in violation of a pledge, because Mr. Red- 
mond had got hold of an irrelevant private letter. But 
the Land Act of 1909 has put nearly one-third of Ireland 
under a reconstituted Congested Districts Board, with 
an annual income of £250,000, to which power was 
expressly given (not only to purchase and redistribute 
land, but) to devote funds to helping agricultural 
development. Outside the Congested Districts the 
Department of Agriculture retains its position, and the 
Organisation Society is strong enough to continue its 
work in harmony with the Department, if allowed, but 
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in financial independence. It is contended by Sir Horace 
Plunkett that, within the Congested Districts, the Board 
ought actively to develop agricultural co-operation, 
and particularly credit banks among the miserably poor 
and backward small holders of the West ; that the volun- 
tary system of the I.A.O.S., with its expert organisers, 
offers the only efficient means of doing this; and that, 
consequently, the Board should subsidise the society 
for this particular work and within these rigid limits. 
It is admittedly useless to place a man without capital 
on a farm, and if he is to make his living out of the 
land the choice lies between giving the individual a 
series of money doles or establishing credit banks which 
will enable the farmers to help themselves. The choice, 
in fact, is between pauperism and self-respect. 

Mr. T. W. Russell, not quite understanding his 
brief, was foolish enough first to say that the existing 
credit banks were organised on a rotten system and 
could not pay 2s. 6d. in the pound—a statement which 
he could not justify—and, later on, to confess before a 
House of Lords Committee that he had never seen a 
credit bank and had no idea how they worked. The 
attack was peculiarly malicious, as tending to deter the 
joint-stock banks from lending money to the credit 
societies. Meanwhile the English Board of Agriculture 
had agreed to grant a subsidy to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society in England en principles which 
are directly negatived by the Irish policy of his Majesty's 
Government. 

The enlargement of the area under the paternal 
system of the Congested Districts Board in 1909 was a 
retrograde step which the advocates of self-help opposed. 
But they have always maintained that some parts of the 
West of Ireland do require exceptional treatment, and 
they now demand that this treatment shall be ad- 
ministered on beneficial and not on demoralising prin- 
ciples, through co-operation and not through capricious 
charity. 

That is the issue which Sir Horace Plunkett puts, 
primarily to Irish farmers, but also to all who are con- 
cerned for the welfare of Ireland and for the security of 
the millions of pounds which the imperial taxpayers have 
invested in the Irish land settlement. He tells the 
farmers frarikly that, like the farmers of France, they 
must impress on their representatives—of all parties— 
in the County Councils and in Parliament that questions 
of vital economic import must be handled rationally. 
The Irish County Councils indirectly control the Council 
of Agriculture which advises the Department, and thus 
the farmers possess a machinery (as yet denied to 
English and Scottish farmers) for securing due con- 
sideration of their legitimate interests. They have 
failed to use it, because practical questions are seldom 
mentioned at Irish elections. And the farmers have not 
vet brought their own private concerns up to such a 
level that they can effectively issue directions to the 
eloquent gentlemen who seek their suffrages. Sir Horace 
Plunkett speaks very plainly to a community accus- 
tomed to flattery from public men when he says ‘‘ You 
have still to learn that your public business will be 
looked after just as well as you conduct your private 
business, and no better’’. But the statement is abso- 
lutely true, and we believe that the farmers will respect 
the man who makes it. For the Imperial Government 
the question is whether the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture, created to foster the spirit of self-help, 
shall be utilised by Mr. Russell and his masters to 
oppose that spirit. It now seems probable that the 
Vice-President will not persist in ignoring the views of 
the co-operative societies in preparing a new Dairies 
Bill, but it is not yet clear that he has abandoned the 
idea of wasting the resources of his Department in 
attempting to found a new network of co-operative 
societies, intended to ruin the voluntary agencies that 
have already occupied the field, and, presumably, to 
ensure by means of the Civil Service that butter really 
shall be made on Nationalist principles. 


THE CITY. 


POLITICAL considerations have had a depressing 
effect on the stock markets. General Elections in- 
terrupt trade and divert the public mind from stocks and 
shares, and it is estimated that about £2,000,000 is 
abstracted from investment and trade channels for 
election purposes. The money finds its way back to 
the City very slowly because it is mainly distributed in 
small amounts to a large number of casual workers. 
So the Stock Exchange has been taught to expect a 
diminution of business in times like the present. Yet, 
strangely enough, political preoccupations became less 
potent as a deterrent influence towards the end of the 
week. Probably dealers asked themselves why Minis- 
terial troubles should prohibit them from _ buying 
Americans or Rubbers or South Africans ; but whatever 
may have been the actual underlying causes, the markets 
have managed to resume their normal activity—if the 
word may be permitted in such dull times. 

Consols reached another ‘‘ lew record’’ owing to 
further liquidation, which was attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, to some of the big banks. Subsequently the 
better monetary situation brought about an improve- 
ment, and other gilt-edged securities were strengthened 
by a little investment demand. The New Zealand loan 
was not a success, but as it was strongly underwritten 
by insurance companies and other large investors, who 
are quite prepared to take up their proportion of stock, 
the relative failure of the issue caused no misgivings, 
though it may induce the postponement of other loans 
which are under negotiation. 

Home Rails have been kept steady by the support of 
continued good traffics, and Americans have advanced, 
though in this case the strong tone is entirely due to 
manipulative purchases by a few Wall Street profes- 
sionals. Canadian Pacifics developed weakness on 
account of the disappointment of the bulls at the 
absence of a bonus distribution with the declaration of 
the quarterly dividend; but a second reading of the 
president’s speech at the recent annual meeting of the 
company makes it clear that no bonus at the present 
juncture was even contemplated by the directors. During 
the last few days an exchange from Canadas into Hud- 
son’s Bays has become a rather popular process. The 
return to favour of the last-named shares is based on 
expectations of good results from the more energetic 
policy of the new board, on which Mr. Burbidge, of 
Harrods, is a leading spirit. The advance has also 
been accelerated by satisfactory accounts of the fur 
trade and by the generally encouraging news from 
every corner of the Dominion in which the company 
has interests. Another gratifying feature in the mis- 
cellaneous market was the statement of the directors 
of the London General Omnibus Company, who have 
decided to recommend the payment of the whole of the 
arrears of preference dividend, amounting to £50,000. 
It is further believed that, thanks to a large saving in 
expenses, a considerable sum is available to write off 
depreciation, in spite of the palpable decline in gross 
receipts. Some optimistic spirits anticipate a dividend 
on the ordinary stock for the current half-year; but 
before definite hopes of this nature can be seriously 
entertained it will be necessary to study the full report, 
which should be out very shortly. 

The rubber-share market, having had a well-earned 
rest, was able to respond to the encouraging results of 
the Mincing Lane auction this week. The outlook 
appears to be rather more promising now. Although 
supplies from the Amazon are moving more freely, con- 
sumption shows evidence of expansion, and there is no 
longer discussion of alleged huge supplies overhanging 
the market. In the oil section Eastern Petroleum 
shares have attracted special attention, as official news 
of the striking of oil on the property is hourly expected. 
In the mining market the effect of the Gold Fields 
report was discouraging. It came at a time when the 
market was unfortunately disturbed by rumours—later 
authenticated by the fall of the hammer—that a firm 
interested in mining shares was in difficulties. The 
Gold Fields directors are always conservative, and 
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rightly so; consequently references to shortage of 
labour in different fields were uncomfortably frequent. 
Later in the week the ‘* big houses ”’ put a better com- 
plexion on things by sending in support for the leading 
counters. The official publication of the East Rand 
scheme for raising £:1,500,000 by a debenture issue 
has, it may be hoped, closed the discussion of the 
subject which has gone on for a month or more. In the 
Rhodesian department the tip is being widely circulated 
that energetic efforts are shortly to be made to put life 
into the market and attract the public. Meanwhile 
several Australian companies have made their appear- 
ance in London. 

The ‘* run *’ on the Birkbeck Bank caused no nervous- 
ness in the City. It was known that the bank is well 
supplied with easily negotiable securities and the Bank 
of England would furnish cash and notes as long as the 
securities were forthcoming. Fervent hopes are never- 
theless expressed that the author of the anonymous 
letters to customers will be discovered. How did he 
obtain a list of names and addresses of the bank’s 
customers ? 

The Lake Superior Iron and Chemical Company is 
offering £616,420 Six per Cent. First Mortgage £100 
Gold Bonds at par, representing $3,000,000, part of an 
issue Of $6,500,000, the balance having been sold in 
America. Of the $3,000,000, two-thirds have already 
been applied for in England and Canada. The com- 
pany was formed to take over and develop the pro- 
perties of the Lake Superior Iron and Chemical Com- 
pany of Michigan.* Its assets are valued at $8,652,435 ; 
and, according to figures given, its earnings during 
1905-1910, with less plant than the company will em- 
ploy in future, averaged, after charging operating and 
selling expenses, nearly half a million dollars per 
annum. 


INSURANCE. 
CLERICAL, MipicAL AND GENERAL BONUSES. 


OR more than sixty years the Clerical, Medical and 
General Life Assurance Society has been regarded 
as a prominent exponent of the sounder forms of life 
assurance. Founded in 1824, the society appears to 
have been most carefully managed even in its earliest 
days, and it soon became famous for the liberality of 
its bonus allotments. A first small sum of 410,000 
was divided among the shareholders and participating 
policvholders in 1832, and this was followed by the 
distribution of £13,000 in 1837, £.59,0co in 1842, 
£103,909 in 1847, 4,120,000 in 1852, £195,000 in 1857, 
£.237,000 in 1862, 4.225,0c0 in 1867, and 4,270,000 in 
1872. Then, benefiting from the publicity necessitated 
by the life-assurance legislation of the 1870-72 period, 
the society began to make more rapid strides, and in 
1877 the directors saw their way to divide a round sum 
of three hundred thousand pounds, foliowing this up 
by the apportionment of £345,000 in 1882, £375,000 
in 1887, £428,450 in 1892, £515,346 in 1897, £597,415 
in 1902, and £652,431 in 1907. 

A life office which in the course of eighty years has 
divided surplus to the amount of £ 4,445,642 could in 
any case claim to have had a most distinguished career. 
The bonus record of the Clerical, Medical and General 
has been remarkable. Most people forget that this old 
West-End society only recently began to transact a 
large business. For many years together its opera- 
tions continued to be on a comparatively small scale, 
and in 1909-10 the total premium income was £.394,192, 
including £15,467 derived from premiums on sinking 
fund and suchlike pelicies. 

Despite the present great popularity of the society, its 
premium income still ranks far behind that of the giants 
of the insurance world. In days when many com- 
panies—some less than fifty years old—raise a million 
pounds or more each year in premiums, less than two- 
fifths of a million scarcely counts. Certainly such an 
amount would not be likely to make any strong im- 
pression on the mind of an average person seeking 
life-assurance protection. It is as a _bonus-payer, 


therefore, that the Clerical, Medical and General 
really appeals to the public, its record during many 
quinquenniums being the constant return of some 
40 per cent. of all premiums contributed. 

Few life-assurance companies either at home or 
abroad have accomplished as much as this for their 
policyholders. Doubtless it is true that the largeness of 
the sums periodically distributed in the form of divisible 
profits has to some extent been due to the equitable 
provisions made for under-average lives—a class of 
business specially cultivated by the directors, of whom 
one-half are members of the medical profession. The 
surplus is allotted in accordance with the amount of 
premiums actually paid; consequently those policy- 
holders who pay increased rates on account of personal 
defect or hereditary predisposition to certain ailments 
obtain increased benefits, which may, in the event of 
the life being prolonged, almost compensate for the 
original surcharge. ‘This peculiarity of the business 
undoubtedly affords a partial explanation of the 
magnificent results from time to time recorded. 

But even without the advantage gained from 
invalid policies the Clerical, Medical and General 
would pay most handsome bonuses. At each of the last 
four investigations all contracts were valued with 2} per 
cent. interest, whereas the actual gross rate earned was 
£438. Od. in 1886-91, £4 1s. 5d. in 1891-96, £3 18s. 3d. 
in 1896-1901, and £3 17s. 5d. per cent. in 1901-6; and 
for 1908-g and 1909-10 the rates were £3 19s. 10d. 
and £4 os. 5d. respectively. An extremely stringent 
mortality basis is also employed in the valuations. On 
the last occasion the British Offices’ O™S) table was 
used, and substantial additional sums were reserved for 
various purposes. The policies were valued by Mr. 
A. D. Besant to produce a heavy instead of a light 
net liability, and thus ensure the continuance of bonus 
allotments on the same high scale as in the past. It is 
equally evident that useful profits are derived from 
administrative economies. At the valuation in 1906 
about 18} per cent. of the office premiums was reserved, 
whereas the average expenditure throughout the quin- 
quennium had been 13.81 per cent., and there has since 
been a further improvement to 12.95 per cent. in 
1908-9, and to 12.91 last year. From these two sources 
large sums are constantly being transferred to the 
surplus account, which also benefits to a marked extent 
through the care taken by the medical supervisors. The 
valuation which will be made as at 30 June next will 
almost certainly enable the directors to declare bonuses 
at the highest rates thus far announced. A slight in- 
crease in the rates is even probable, as the investments 
representing the 45,188,760 in the life-assurance fund 
are known to be worth considerably more than that 
sum, notwithstanding the depreciation in the value of 
ail high-class securities in recent years. 


THE ELECTION OF MME. JUDITH GAUTIER. 
By Ernest DIMNeT. 


HERE are in Paris two literary Academies, the 
French Academy, of course, and the rival society 
founded by the brothers de Goncourt and bearing their 
name. The Goncourts had no love for the French 
Academy. Their friend Zola, who would have liked to 
be in it, could not, and their friend Daudet, who could 
have got himself in easily, deigned not. The fashion 
in those days was to speak of the ‘ old lady ’’ with 
the utmost contempt. Since those far-away days of 
circa 1885 things have undergone a_ considerable 
change, and the *‘ old lady ’’ is richer, more powerful 
and more courted than ever; so much so that she looks 
quite rejuvenated. 

The Goncourts had always lived apart from the 
beaten track. They were aristocrats and they were 
Bohemians. They were artists and hated the Philis- 
tinish love of imitation, and they also had the scholar’s 
aloofness. They boasted of having invented three big 
things to which the world had been blind before them, 
viz. impressionism in art and literature, the eighteenth 
century, and Japan. Edmond as well as Jules died in: 
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the firm belief that a light was vanishing with him 
from the world. During the last few years of his life 
he had been in the habit of bringing together a few 
friends every week in what he used to call his grenier. 
This word is rather deceptive. Edmond de Goncourt 
did not live in a garret, but in a comfortable three- 
storied mansion at Auteuil, and the so-called grenier 
was only the top floor of this very desirable residence. 
There they talked, praising good wine quite as much as 
good prose, and looked down on the outside world. 
The host enjoyed these literary symposia so much that 
he provided in his will that they should continue after 
his death. So was the Goncourt Academy founded, 
but its members will not call it an academy ; they call it 
the Goncourt dinner. In fact, they still meet every 
month at dinner, and still scorn the French Academi- 
cians who meet in the soberer afternoon hours; but, 
call it as they will, their little society of ten is an 
academy. You do not receive six thousand francs a 
year of your deceased friend’s income just to have a 
dinner, and you do not look forward—if you are only 
an aspirant—to the death of one of the ten just to 
have a dinner; what you do want is to hold a solid 
position, worldly as well as literary, to eat your 
monthly dinner without having to think of the morrow’s 
lunch, to have power to give or refuse literary awards 
to less fortunate people, to be feared and not fear ; and 
that is to be an academy. 

For some years the public took considerable interest 
in the doings of the new society. One man in it at 
least had the kindness as well as the clear-sightedness 
of the real artist. That was Huysmans. He had his 
passions, loves and hatreds, his prejudices and 
mannerisms. But he was a thoroughly good man, and 
knew what good writing meant. It was supposed that 
while the French Academy would continue with un- 
erring mechanicalness to choose its members among 
the aged staff of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ’’, he 
would ferret out younger talents from uncanonised 
magazines. Strangely enough, the Goncourts had 
barred the poets, who are in such need of discrimination 
and help; but among prose writers, so often unjustly 
neglected themselves, there were great hopes that this 
benevolent elder brother would be a Providence to his 
deserving juniors. 

In fact, poor Huysmans did all he could. During 
his last years his rooms in the Rue Saint-Placide were 
flooded with unknown productions in which he strove 
with admirable courage to discover the signs of genius. 
He succeeded once or twice. There was exceptional 
power in ‘* La Force Ennemie ’’, by J. Antoine Nau, 
an oppressive but convincing study—far superior to a 
similar work of M. P. Hervieu—of the life in a lunatic 
asylum. Had it not been for the distinction conferred 
upen it by the Gencourt Academy the book would have 
passed unrecognised. 

After Huysmans’ death, and even during the long 
agony which deprived him of sense after sense, things 
became different. Instead of seeking out real merit, 
the successors of the Goncourts, herein imitating the 
founders of their academy, looked for the rare and the 
out-of-the-way. Certainly there was talent, but above 
all siyle and execution—that is to say more craftsman- 
ship than genius—in Claude Farrére’s ‘‘ Civilisés ’’, but 
a literary award ought not to be given to a book which 
one hardly likes to keep on one’s shelves. This time 
everybody was startled rather than thankful. The sur- 
prise turned to unbounded astonishment the next year, 
when the: writer suddenly held up to national admira- 
tion was a M. Moselly, the author of half a dozen 
Lorraine stories told in a twaddling, whining tone, and 
so anemic that their feebleness arrested as much as 
if it had been power. From that day the verdict of the 
Goncourt academicians has been awaited with a sort of 
sceptical curiosity as the freaks of a somewhat diseased 
brain, and the plain common sense of the elder society 
has assumed a resemblance to infallibility which it had 
never possessed before. 

The Goncourts had always worked together: they 
were the Siamese brothers of literature. I wonder if 
they have left some secret codicil to encourage fraternal 


collaboration. Among the present members of their 
academy we see the two brothers Rosny and the two 
brothers Margueritte.. Awards have been given to the 
brothers Tharaud—rather clever authors of a rather 
thin book, ‘* Dingley I’Illustre Ecrivain ’’—and last 
year to the brothers Leblond. I have little doubt too 
that M. Léon Daudet was elécted a member rather on 
account of his father than on account of his work. 
A family spirit certainly prevails among our diners. 
I am afraid to have to detect it also, along with the 
old wish to startle, in the election of Mme. Judith 
Gautier. This lady was very near the heart of the 
Goncourt brothers themselves. She and her sister are 
frequently mentioned in their diary, and with in- 
creasing admiration. They are the daughters of 
Théophile Gautier, whose studio was illumined by 
their dark, Eastern-like beauty, and literature was quite 
as much interested in them as they were interested in 
literature. Armand Silvestre never went to bed without 
writing a sonnet which Judith should receive the first 
thing in the morning. After her marriage with 
Catulle Mendés, as well as when she was in her father’s 
house, she was constantly surrounded with artists, 
writers and distinguished men of all kinds. I have 
made a note of a pretty tableau—very much in the 
Goncourts’ manner—in the reminiscences of a friend of 
hers: M. Clemenceau, Prince Karageorgevitch and a 
naval officer trying, in her drawing-room, to work for 
her a miniature ivory pulley which had just been sent 
her from Japan. 

A great deal has been written lately about her beauty 
and charm, much less about her works. She is too 
intelligent not to be pleased with so reasonable 
a view. In fact, of the various works which she de- 
voted to Eastern subjects or wrote under an Eastern 
inspiration only one was a great success. This was 
‘* La Marchande de Sourires ’’, which ran through a 
good many nights between 1888 and 1891. As the 
title suggests, it is a Japanese drama, and Japanese 
subjects in those days were quite fresh. Yet I find 
on referring to the criticisms of the same date that the 
play was hardly examined as a play. The scenes were 
lovely and the author was lovely. As to the treatment, 
some people would have it that it recalled A®schylus, 
others that it recalled d’Ennery; and, on closer in- 
spection, it would appear that these faint-hearted 
attempts at comparison meant that the play was ex- 
ceedingly simple. That was about all. What I know 
of Mme. Judith Gautier’s Oriental stories would hardly 
furnish more matter for comment: these stories, no 
matter how dramaiic, are uniformly tepid. 

But it will be very charming for the Goncourt 
academicians to have this new colleague at their dinners 
every month, and reflect that the French Academicians 
never bethought themselves of so simple and atiractive 
an idea; and I hope that Mme. Judith Gautier will not 
be afraid of those nine rough creatures, and will give 
them good advice and see that they “ crown’” 
sensible, honest literature. 


‘UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE.” 


” HEY should ha’ stuck to strings. Your brass- 

man is a rafting dog—well and good ; your reed- 
man is a dab at stirring ye—well and good ; your drum- 
man is a rare bowel-shaker—good again. But I don’t 
care who hears me say it, nothing will spak to your 
heart wi’ the sweetness o’ the man of strings.’’ As for 
harmoniums and barrel-organs—they, of course, are 
‘* miserable dumbledores ”’ ; and as for clar’nets, though 
‘* the angels be supposed to play clar’nets in heaven, or 
soin’at like ’em, if ye may believe picters . . . clar’nets 
was death’. Be this as it may, the Mellstock choir 
went the way of all the old west-gallery musicians. The 
village orchestra whose Christmas-boxes just kept them 
in fiddle-strings and rosin, who ruled their own music- 
paper and copied their own scores into home-bound 
music-books in the winter evenings—the harmonium has 
destroyed them. The passing of the Mellstock choir 
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will stand for the passing of them all. The new Vicar 
was firm, and they died like men: 

‘* Well, then, Mr. Mayble, since death’s to be, we'll 
die like men any day you names (excusing my common 
way). . . . All we thought was, that for us old ancient 
singers to be choked off quiet at no time in particular, 
as now, in the Sundays after Easter, would seem rather 
mean in the eyes of other parishes, sir. But if we fell 
glorious with a bit of a flourish at Christmas, we should 
have a respectable end, and not dwindle away at some 
nameless second-Sunday-after or Sunday-next-before 
something, that’s got no name of his own.”’ 

We all know how the Vicar made a bargain with the 
Tranter, as between man and man, and how the choir 
** fell glorious ’’ at Michaelmas. We all know it; but 
—ah !—I have actually seen it ; for Mr. Evans, a Dorset 
man, has threaded together some characteristic scenes 
from Mr. Thomas Hardy’s little rustic comedy, and has 
presented them as a play in four acts to the people of 
Dorchester. The patching is neatly done, and there are 
signs that it was none too easy. And what of the act- 
ing? This was a Dorset play, founded on a story by a 
Dorset man. It was played by Dorset players and to 
Dorset people. Here, surely, was the thing many of us 
are looking for—a drama of the soil, springing earthily 
from English earth, as the Irish National Theatre has 
sprung from Ireland. Aldbourne, too, is not far away, 
where Mr. Charles McEvoy has his village theatre and a 
band of rustic players. Mr. McEvoy’s players were 
truly of the soil, playing scenes from their own life with 
the native wit they had. Now I do not want to 
grumble. I enjoyed every minute of the play in Dor- 
chester. But I must confess to some disappointment 
in finding the Dorset players just a little too clever. 
Their acting was more self-conscious than the acting at 
Aldbourne. At times it was amateur theatricals, and 
little more—no basis on which to build hope for a 
national movement. I wanted to find the movement in 
Dorchester a movement from the bottom upwards. 1 
wanted the actors to be awkward and stupid. I wanted 
them to bore me just a little, like the Aldbourne players 
had done. I would like to ask the officers of the Dor- 
chester Debating and Dramatic Society to make it a rule 
that their members shail never be allowed to attend the 
modern theatre, or to read a modern novel, or to talk 
to any person who comes from London. Any candi- 
date who has travelled more than twenty miles from his 
native village should immediately be blackballed, and 
all gentlemen of the press should be kept away. Then, 
after many years, Wessex may send us a Synge. 

Though I went to Dorchester, I knew I should arrive 
in Casterbridge. Who for the first time could descend 
into the ancient town and remember any small errand 
that brought him? One goes into that country to be 
seised of Hardy-land—to dream a way from Caster- 
bridge to far Melchester; and from Melchester again 
to look through the wistful eves of Jude, the obscure, 
to Christminster with her colleges and halls. To stand 
in Casterbridge itself is to take seisin and be lord not 
alone of the street where the good citizens of Caster- 
bridge looked through the window upon their mayor 
as he feasted in state, nor yet of the street where the 
Skimmity-ride came rioting along to kill Lucetta; but 
of the wood, too, where Tess was lost, of the shorn 
field through which Fitzpiers went chasing on a night 
in midsummer, of the russet lawns and the gray fallows 
and all the wide rolling country which the writer of the 
Wessex novels has taken for his people. 

To be in the heart of this country, walk a little from 
Dorchester and stand within the Ring—the spittoon of 
the Jétuns—the great amphitheatre where the Roman 
and his minions and his dames 


** Viewed the games. 
Lust of glory pricked their hearts up; dread of shame 
Struck them tame, 
And that glory and that shame alike the gold 
Bought and sold ’’. 


The Ring was in the open country when Michael 
Henchard went stealing from Casterbridge to meet 
again the wife he had sold in the open fair. To-day, 


if you stand in the centre of the arena and look through 
the wide entrance at the northern end, the railway 
station lies across the path of the legions. ‘‘ Some old 
people said that at certain moments in the summer time, 
in broad daylight, persons sitting with a book or dozing 
in the arena had, on lifting their eyes, beheld the slopes 
lined with a gazing legion of Hadrian’s soldiery, as if 
watching the gladiatorial combat; and had heard the 
roar of their excited voices; that the scene would 
remain but a moment, like a lightning flash, and then 
disappear.’’ The legions do not now appear in the 
broad day; for the Ring is littered about with small 
houses and noises of smoke and steam. But in the 
dead of night, when all but the old is blotted, they still 
march in from the north and line the slopes. “So I 
stood in the Ring along, and watched ; but the legions 
did not come. Two other ghosts were there. I had 
known them so well that they were bound to come and 
to defeat the legions. The figure of a woman crept in 
from the north, and from the south, ‘‘ over the debris 
of the former dens’’, a man advanced to meet her. 
They met in the middle of the arena; and I went softly 
away, haunted by phrases from the last will and testa- 
ment of Michael Henchard. Of all the Mayors of 
Casterbridge, he will be best remembered; though the 
official records of the borough be innocent of his name. 
He had bitten sorrow to the bone, and his last words 
were worthy of this ancient place where he took back 
the wife he had abandoned . . . ‘‘ that I be not bury’d 
in consecrated ground. And that no sexton be asked 
to toll the bell. And that nobody is wished to see my 
dead body. And that no murners walk behind me at 
my funeral. And that no flours be planted on my 
grave. And that no man remember me. To this I put 
my name ”’, 


PRIMITIVE PERSIAN ART. 
By TyLer. 


ENEDETTO CROCE, in his admirable and witty 
** Estetica ’’, says that we are not men of 
greater mental vigour than Pericles’ contemporaries, 
but that we are richer. As rich people fated to become 
ever richer, we may now rejoice over an acquisition 
that is entirely new, and was unhoped for but a few 
years ago. Persia has yielded up pottery of endless 
variety and supreme beauty, and of precisely the 
period—down to the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury—during which the artistic life of that country was 
most intense and most strongly national. The Mongol 
conquests that began about 1220 with Genghis Khan 
set Chinese influence to work in Persia; but the artists 
of Iran were slow to give way to foreign fashions, and 
rather assimilated than adopted them under the Safids 
in the sixteenth century. Chinese drawing and colour 
strike the eye that beholds Shah Thamasp’s and Shah 
Abbas’ magnificent stuffs and carpets, but there is 
enough there that is not Chinese to have made it pos- 
sible, before there was any certainty, to believe in a 
Persian art entirely free of the Far East that should 
claim descent from Mesopotamia. 

About fifteen years ago pottery was dug up at 
Rakka, near Aleppo, that came as a great joy and sur- 
prise to lovers of the art of the Nearer East. Many of 
the pieces were wasters—spoilt in firing—but their 
qualities of pure, brilliant colour and delicacy and dis- 
tinction in design could not fail to convince all but the 
indifferent. Not long afterwards excavation was begun 
on the site of Rhages or Rei, near Teheran, and in 
1905 at Sultanabad. Nothing of importance has been 
found at Rakka for several years, but the Persians have 
realised the possibility of finding and selling these 
fragile relics, and are scratching and digging feverishly 
at Veramin, Hamadan, Keshan, and other places. The 
great museums have bought little, hanging off, as great 
museums do, while prices go up and a few private col- 
lectors seize the finest things. Londoners had a chance 
to see many wonderful pieces at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club’s 1907 summer show, though new marvels 
have come since then; and finally we have this year’s 
exhibition at Munich. In speaking of Munich in these 
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pages I said that better Persian pottery existed than 
what was to be seen there; if the collection illustrated 
by the book * before me had been sent it would have 
been a different story. Here, in a hundred and thirteen 
plates, we have a collection that shows, as no other 
can hope to show, what an extraordinary contribution 
to our wealth these obscure and anonymous excavations 
in Persia have made. The plates are all black and 
white, and I think it is as well that colour should not 
be attempted, for nothing in any other material than 
the Persian potters’ enamel can ever give an idea of 
these colours. They hold an inexhaustible reserve of 
turquoise and lapis-lazuli, of old ivory and of every 
shade of lustre ; the depth of them surpasses the depth 
of all colours ever achieved by other artists. 
M. Kelekian was wise not to travesty their hues; 
his black-and-white plates show graceful forms and 
a never-ending variety of design. These Persian 
draughtsmen were extremely sophisticated ; they simpli- 
fied and cut down lines to the very essentials; they 
studied the fat, soft curve of a woman’s wrist, the 
round, almost featureless moon-face of the maiden of 
blushing fifteen, and rendered them with a sense of 
character and a malicious delight in the roly-poly 
chubbiness of the little harem beauties that borders on 
caricature. The plates and cups upon which animals 
are represented show the same qualities of observation, 
analysis and mastery of line. 

It may seem strange to find such flagrant disregard 
of the Koranic prohibitions in the art of a Moham- 
‘medan country like Persia, but it should not be for- 
gotten that the Persians have always been Shiite 
sectaries, and that their intellectual and artistic life 
has been richer in consequence. They have produced 
schools of mystic philosophy and have drawn and 
modelled human and animal forms and even winged 
angels. Islam itself could not change Persians and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia from what they have always 
been: artists, poets and inquirers into the secrets of 
nature. How long they have had possession of a flaw- 
less keramic technique it is impossible to say at present ; 
the Kelekian collection contains a two-handled cup 
with a superbly modelled horse and rider in relief, the 
whole covered with a deep turquoise glaze, which there 
is good reason for dating about 1000 B.c. MM. Dieu- 
lafoy and de Morgan have discovered more recent plates 
that show how the tradition was handed down, and jars 
and fragments decorated in various shades of blue and 
green enamel and dating from before our era have been 
found in plenty in Mesopotamia. As for the lustre ware 
that reached so high a degree of refinement in Persia, 
it seems to have been made in Egypt before the Syrians 
or Persians knew it. M. Kelekian has several pieces 
decorated in lustre, of which two are unmistakably of 
Christian workmanship, as one of them bears a Byzan- 
tine cress and the other a priest swinging a censer. 
None of these Coptic pieces is dated, but manuscripts 
found with them, together with the character of their 
decoration, leave no doubt that they are of the eighth 
and ninth centuries, and there is no reason why their 
technique may not have been known earlier, as it 
appears very perfect in the specimens we know. When 
the great Abbaside Khalifs held sway over Syria, 
Persia, Mesopotamia and North Africa, local schools of 
pottery existed in Mesopotamia and Egypt, and it may 
well have been due to the empire of Haroun-al- 
Raschid that these schools were brought into contact 
one with the other, each becoming greatly the richer 
by exchange of technique and decorative motives. The 
great Khalif gathered artists from every corner of his 
dominions round him at his Court, and thus were pre- 
Moslem traditions inspired with new life, and thus did 
they combine and intermingle to form the marvellously 
varied Mohammedan art of the first six or seven cen- 
turies of the Hegira, which has been called Arabian 
perhaps because the lords and gentlemen who paid 
Syrians, Persians, Copts and Greeks to work for them 
were Arabs. 


* “The Kelekian Collection of Persian and Analogous 
Potteries '’, 1885-1910. (Privately printed.) 


At one time it was supposed that the Rakka pot- 
teries were founded earlier than those in Persia itself, 
but now that we have many more pieces from Rhages 
and Sultanabad this seems to have been a mistake. 
Rhages is a very ancient city ; Tobit visited it and left 
ten talents of silver in trust with Gabael, the brother 
of Gabrias, but was unable to return and fetch them 
because of the unsettled state of the country, an idea 
which brings an ill-natured chuckle from Voltaire in 
his ‘‘ Princesse de Babylone’’. The state of the 
country is still unsettled, or perhaps France, which is 
supposed to have a monopoly of archzological explora- 
tion in Persia, would not have left the best pieces to be 
borne off by the natives. Though the earliest dated 
piece of Persian pottery I know—a tile in this collec- 
tion—was made in 515/1121, there is very good reason 
to believe that certain specimens from Rhages and 
Sultanabad were made during Haroun-al-Raschid’s 
reign, which ended in 809 a.p. There is a close 
resemblance between pieces of lustre ware found at 
these places and others from Fostat in Egypt which 
we know to be a thousand years old. Also plenty of 
dated cups and bowls of the thirteenth century have 
been found at Rhages and Sultanabad, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that analogous but more archaic work 
found in the same places is a few centuries older. 
Enough is known about Persian pottery now to make 
it possible to affirm that the Persians never indulged 
in exact imitation of long-departed styles, and in this 
they were more like the French than the Chinese. 
Their spirit was far too restless and impatient to bear 
with the meticulous reproduction—amounting to 
forgery—that has made Chinese art so bewildering. 
They were respectful of tradition, they clung to the 
winged lions and harpies of pre-Christian art, they 
modelled in relief on their cups and vases the two 
horsemen separated by the sacred tree dear to the 
Sassanians, but never as fakers. Every period with 
them has its own distinctive features. Their art comes 
to us late to fill a gap in the history of expression and 
to revolutionise our ideas on that obscure and_im- 
portant period immediately following on the turmoil of 
Moslem conquest, during which the main characteristics 
of Moslem art were fixed. 


THE JAPANESE PLUM BLOSSOM. 
By YonE NOGUCHI. 

M Y friend looked aghast when I declared ‘‘ The 

beauty that we gladly attach to the Japanese 
plum blossom (I say Japanese to distinguish it from 
the Western plum blossom) may not exist; it is, I dare 
say, only the stories or poems of long-dead people 
which are associated with them that make them look 
beautiful ’’. I do not mean to speak striking language 
merely to pose as a clever man; I always believed in 
what I said to my friend upon the plum blossom. It 
would perhaps be better to begin with the definition of 
beauty ; beauty is no beauty, I think, if it has no univer- 
sal appeal. I almost thought it wrong to speak of the 
beauty of the plum blossom, though beautiful it is in 
some meaning; I was often asked by a foreigner why 
we make so much of them. It is perfectly right of him 
not to see the beauty which we think we see well; be- 
cause a Japanese story or poem in association with the 
plum blossom makes no slightest impression on his 
mind. It is in that story or poem, as I said before, 
their beauty is, but not in the flowers themselves. We 
at once see the tremor of the ghosts of old history or 
tradition, the ghosts of reminiscences, in the thrill of 
whiteness in their petals, we might say, like something 
of an angel’s smile or like a rim of eternity ; if there is 
an unmistakable beauty in the plum blossom, it is in 
your own mind. Well, after all, where is beauty if not 
in your imagination ? 

However, there are some reasons why our ancestors 
loved the plum blossom and we love them still. I do 
not know how we became the passionate lovers of 
flowers: it is the fact that we are; and during the 
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months of winter we are deprived of joy with the 
flowers. And the plum blossom happens to appear 
from under much snow and wind as a harbinger or 
prophet of spring. Some Japanese essayist says: 
*“* You are the prophet Jeremiah; you are John the 
Baptist. Standing before you I feel as though in the 
presence of some solemn master. Yet by your presence 
1 know that winter has passed and that the delightful 
spring is at hand *’. The fact of there being a first-born 
among the flowers makes the Oriental mind, in love 
of symbolism and allegory, associate it with courage and 
undaunted spirit; their simplicity in appearance, their 
utter lack of wealth in floral substance, has become pro- 
fitably an object-lesson for the cherishing of pride even 
in poverty. .\ thought of plum blossom reminds me of 
an age, perhaps the age under the Hojo feudalism, when 
life’s simplicity was promulgated even as a theory; I 
think the love and admiration of the plum blossom be- 
long to a comparatively modern age in Japan, which is 
almost agelessly old. But I do not mean to say they 
had no admirer in ancient age: they had, for instance, 
Michizane of the ninth century. 

There is, in fact, an almost endless list of people in 
Japanese tradition or story who have left a sign of close 
attachment for them; they are not the flowers for 
children and people uneducated, but for those of culture 
and imagination, who are in truth their creators and at 
the same time their admirers. The mere existence of 
them as flowers is slight; but it is our imagination that 
makes them great. 

Now, speaking of the evolutionary side, it seems 
to me that they have almost reached the highest 
possible when they turn to fragrance; the flowers 
gained it by sacrifice of the bodily beauty. Oh, 
what a fragrance! If there is any flower that shows 
the outmost economy of force, it is the plum blossom. 
If they exist, they exist in suggestion; they are not the 
flowers of display like the cherry blossom or camellia. 
They are suggestive : therefore they are strong. They 
are the Oriental flower through and through, and, above 
all, the gentleman of flowers of the East—simple, brave, 
economical, true and suggestive. 

I always come toa plum orchard at the proper season, 
not only to admire them but to gain the spiritual lesson. 
Our forefathers used the flowers and trees to advantage 
as an object-lesson, as it was not the day of text-books ; 
and { hate to learn from the books, and come to the 
plum blossom to improve my thoughts, and always feel 
happy that I have learned something of them. 


LODGE NIGHT. 


*T°-HE summons sounded out over the garden and 
fields brings, on most week-day evenings, no 
immediate response, ensuring at the best a graduai 
assemblage of the band of workers; even in the depth 
of winter-time when the signal speaks of logs blazing 
in the wide ingle and of the curtained pleasantness of 
dJamplight upon a decked table. For the relinquishment 
of the outside world for the night means that every fire 
must be visited, clinker raked out and the fresh fuel 
piled and banked. Doors and ventilators are best 
Jooked to now while one has one’s lantern, to save a 
slippered pilgrimage later on, for though the night seem 
fair, wind and rain may come, from one hour to another, 
out of the sea. And then, at the last moment, the 
pressure of work lifted, there comes a lingering, a 
sudden sense that the day of laborious hours, softening 
away already to a harmony, must be relinquished. 
The sanctuary of work, the shelter of vinery or peach- 
house, of potting and chaff-cutting sheds once 
abandoned, there is nothing for it but to make one’s 
way to the house, pass the redoubtable boundary line 
and commit oneself with what heart one may to the 
confinement of the shuttered evening where each must, 
at last, play his part unsupported, weathering through 
the hours until the opening of the harbour of darkness. 
There are, it is true, during the long stillness of the 
year, outstanding evenings—marking the passage of 


the season up to the high dividing ridge of Christmas, 
and on again to the April slackening of hearth ties— 
occasions diffuse and impersonal, refuges and distrac- 
tions. There are ‘‘ lectures ’’, luminosities introduced 
with due heralding and ceremony from unknown space, 
full of disturbing interest. There are ‘‘ entertain- 
ments’? and concerts mysteriously ‘*‘ got up’’ and 
administered from above. These visitations, however, 
welcome though they be and scattered sometimes all 
too sparsely through the long months, are alien, and to 
be approached with watchful reserve. 

But there is, standing between the security of these 
public ceremonials where one may find momentary 
burial, and the perpetual exposure of home, a weekly 
festival which none need fear—a continual set-off 
against private and persona! failure—running its course 
from the opening gathering for ‘‘ election of officers ”’ 
through musicals ’’, and museum nights *’ through 
business evenings, ‘* open socials *’, conjuring night, 
and half-pound night, through ‘‘ Brothers Entertain ”’ 
‘** Sisters Surprise ’’, and ‘‘ Married Members Respon- 
sible ’’, to its appointed and regretted end. Every hour 
of the day which brings Lodge Night bears in the 
homestead on the side of the hill the impress of the 
occasion. For the entire household is implicated. 
The evening feast is spread with an unfailing prompt- 
ness, and before the tea is drawn the out-door folk 
are there in holiday mood. Each one stands, for to- 
night, beyond the habitual level. Each shows sharply 
as himself and, ever, as more than one had known. 
Your neighbour is no longer your accustomed year-long 
neighbour. He has resources as wide as the world. 

The quiet urgency decking the little feast grows as 
the appointed time draws near to a pleasant sense of 
bustle. There is hurrying to and fro, a running up 
and down, challenges and reminders sound from room 
to room, and the old house is full of lively stirring until 
at last all have set out and the rapid following footsteps 
of the little serving-maid who stayed to ‘‘ clear ’’ are 
pattering down the hard roadway. You may fasten 
the door now and turn back into the empty room. The 
lamplight throws an unimpeded radiance, shining back 
from polished wood and metal, picturing the quiet 
interior upon the gleaming glass panels of the old 
bookcase. In the deep ingle the piled wood glows 
like a furnace, without a flicker. Near by, the faded 
blunt-nosed bellows stand propped against the trug of 
sappy logs. Here, for the evening, at the heart of the 
old house amidst the sleeping garden girt by sleeping 
fields, you may make surrender and wait upon the 
silence. Outside the parlour door, the stillness hangs 
along the half-lit passage-way brooding thick against 
the sheen of the rearward window drapery. Away 
above you are dim chambers, room beyond room—rich 
with the gloom of curtained moonlight. From an un- 
covered dormer in a high gable there pours a sharp- 
edged pool of silver light upon the wooden flooring. 
The downward fading radiance is caught by white 
portrait faces shining out along the stairway. 

Away in the warm kitchen under the black beams of 
the low ceiling, the uneven flags grow dark beneath 
the sinking firelight; and all about the house the 
ancient walls breathe a faint mouldering. It stands 
along passage-ways and hangs upon the air of fireless 
rooms, it meets vou, rich and chill, at the door of the 
dim wide storeroom, and will enfold you if you enter 
and will join, when you are still, with faint sounds of 
stirring life from the garnered wealth, will mingle with 
the scent of the sweet rank apples ranged upon the 
stone floor, and the fragrance of the bunched herbs 
hanging from the rafters. Even in the warm living- 
room it may be found, at last, by tranquil senses, 
fugitive, coming and going, taking you back among 
the years telling how, ever, upon the tumult of joy and 
sorrow, quiet hours have laid their gentle hands and 
peace, slow-dropping, fold upon fold, has wrapped the 
well-loved place. The passage of the quiet hours brings 
old scenes to rise and shift, to stand serene and clear, 
to interweave and fade. Under an ever-smiling sky 
lies an unbounded garden where summer reigns and 
bees sing ever in the bright hot sunlight over banks 
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of dazzling blossoms. A pathway, long and smooth, 
bordered with masses of starry flowers, an alley of 
sweet air, stretches along between lines of sacred rose 
trees, and leads at last into a green paradise, distant 
and shifting—now a maze of apple-bloom, a glory above 
the clean tree boles standing sharp upon the sprouting 
sward—now long ripe grass in broken shadows, the 
play of sunlight through the forest of leaves, and shin- 
ing from the heavy branches the magic globes of fruit. 
. . . An ever rippling tide pouring, dancing, over low 
brown rocks at sunsei-time, leaving lines of glistening 
foam along the golden ridges, pouring on and up over 
the sands, sweeping through the sand pools, washing 
away their stillness, their gleaming rose and sapphire, 
their soft emerald and purple gray. . . . Over rugged 
northern heights cold dawn rises. Little wispy threads 
break from the mist dense banked in the hollows, curl 
upwards over the dark looming breast of the fell and 
vanish towards the day. . . . The logs stir and settle, 
sending a scatter of ash flakes over the tiled hearth. A 
fresh blaze must be made, for down in the village the 
festival is at an end, and soon upon the garden path 
will come the good sound of returning feet. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THIRD ROME. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Rome, 7 November 1g1o. 

Sir,—Your Traveller ’’, whose gifted utterances 
from Rome appeared in your issue of 8 October now 
come under my notice, is doubtless a highly competent 
judge of my ‘* ungrammatical high-flown Italian ’’; 
still, if his report of my speech is on a par with that of 
its surroundings, one may fairly class him among the 
travellers who *‘ do’? Rome in two or three days and 
do afterwards their listeners. 

His *‘ one policeman ’’ who was present listening to 
my speech, in fact, comprises an Under-Secretary of 
State, two or three members of Parliament, the Pre- 
fect, the provincial and the town councils, official 
representatives of the Army, and a huge miscellaneous 
crowd kept back by the police from the small space 
where, amidst the flags of many popular associations, 
the platform was erected. 

The accuracy of the rest of the ‘‘ Traveller's 
private intelligence regarding the Prime Minister, his 
Majesty the King, my future intentions and plans, may 
be gauged by what goes before. Either he must be a 
commercial traveller gcing rounds for the clerical party 
or foreign hotel-keepers, or he must be classified 
amongst the innocent travellers who guilelessly repeat 
absurd stories, devoid of truth, foisted on them by more 
prudent and less artless wirepullers. 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
Ernest NATHAN (Mayor of Rome). 


ae 


THE CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
15 November 1g1o. 


Sir,—I am a Scotchman by birth, but, like most of 
my countrymen, I have lived in England and abroad 
during the greater part of my life. I have benefited by 
our Constitution, and have been able to compare it 
favourably with other forms of government. I have 
also enjoyed other advantages, which my shrewd and 
intellectual countrymen have not failed to recognise 
and profit by. 

The Conference is at an end. We nced not indulge 
in any surmise as to the cause of its failure beyond this : 
that the Irish have made the Veto a sine qua non of 
their support of the Government, which we Unionists 
could not possibly have accepted. 

Be that as it may. The electorate will shortly be called 
upon to decide between the retention of our Constitu- 
tion and the fabrication of a new-fangled scheme 


‘dictated by the Irish Nationalist party—who will make 


everything subservient to Home Rule nurtured by Irish- 
American dollars. The Government, under the xgis 
of Mr. Redmond, will go to the country with the cry of 
‘* Down with the House of Lords ’’. 

Ours should be ‘‘ No Home Rule, Tariff Reform or 
reciprocity in tariffs, with food no dearer, support of 
home industries ’’, etc. 

Up, Britishers, Unionists and Liberals! Let us over- 
throw this dastardly attempt to destroy our Constitu- 
tion and save the country from a grave peril. Let us. 
take Shakespeare’s advice : 

** Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but being in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee ”’. 


Scott says : 


‘* Where’s the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land? ”’ 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Scorus. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


25 Radnor Street, Chelsea S.W. 
1 November 


Sir,—Your leading article on National Service is 
an admirable exposition of the duty of the individual 
to the State, but may I be permitted to question your 
dictum that ‘‘ the arguments are all on one side, and 
only grunting wont and prejudice on the other ’’? 
There are sections of the community who can with 
justice claim exemption from the obligation. Statis- 
tical data relative to the British Mercantile Marine 
show that the community have no concern with the wel- 
fare of British seamen. It is possible that shipowners 
would view with equanimity their entire disappearance. 
Our aristocratic and monied classes express no anxiety 
that thousands are deprived of the right to live be- 
cause their nationality is a bar to employment in their 
own country. Lord Milner’s phrase, ‘‘ the great moral 
value of the idea of a general patriotic obligation ”’, 
could with advantage be addressed to the above-men- 
tioned classes in their preference for foreigners to the 
exclusion of their own countrymen in our hotels and 
restaurants. In what court of equity could we compel 
them to defend national interests? Unless greater 
sympathy is shown with the sufferings of these dis- 
placed native workers this primal duty of National 
Service cannot obtain general acceptance. 

am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. G. Hits. 


PARLIAMENTARY CHESTNUTS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Garrick Club, 13 November rgro. 
Sir,—In his notice of my book, ‘‘ The Mother of 
Parliaments ’’, your reviewer has, I fear, confused me 
with a far more eminent individual, who may thereby 
suffer some annoyance. I never ‘* sat as Conservative 
member *’ for any division. I was never ‘* popular 
with all parties ’’, nor indeed with any party. I have 
often wanted to ‘‘do things’’. I am far from 
‘* affable ’’, and have always been totally disinclined 
to ‘‘ chat or be chatted to in cosy corners ’’. I have, 
however, ‘‘ travelled and written a good many books ”’. 
The chestnuts about O’Connell and Lord Alvanley to 
which your reviewer takes exception were quoted {as I 
explained in a footnote) from Grant's ‘‘ Recollections 
of the House of Lords’? and Maddyn's ‘‘ Chiefs of. 

States ”’. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Harry GRAHAM. 
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To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Brenchley, 14 November 1g1o. 


Sir,—In your review of ‘‘ The Mother of Parlia- 
ments ’’, by Mr. Graham, complaint is made that the 
Story of ‘‘ Ice him, Gunter, ice him ’’, is put into Lord 
Alvanley’s mouth, who ‘‘ had certainly been in his 
grave sixty years or so”’. 

The story was first told me of Alvanley by a person 
who died in 1872. How long before her death I do 
not know, but the story must be thirty-eight years old. 
Ergo, according to your reviewer, Alvanley died about 
1812, at about twenty. 

Either Mr. Graham or your reviewer has left out the 
point. What the confectioner said was, ‘‘ This chest- 
nut is so hot I can’t hold him ’’. The wit, such as it 
is, lay in reminding him of his ‘‘ marrons glacés ”’. 

Alvanley was alive in 1849 (the date of the only 
peerage I possess), so that the “ irritable M.F.H.’’ 
must have used the joke last hunting season ‘‘ or so’’. 

Perhaps it was well that Alvanley was not in the 
field that day. The unkind jest has been attributed 
to him so long that he might have resented its being 
appropriated by another. 

Yours ete. 
Ceci: S. Kent. 


““FRIVOLITY AND MURDER.’’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


29 October 1g1o. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Middle Temple ”’ ’s 
letter in your issue of to-day’s date will meet with the 
hearty approval of the more thoughtful of your readers. 
In suggesting, however, as your correspondent does, 
that ‘‘ the Home Secretary, who was present for a short 
time, might well consider if it is not his duty, in the 
interests of the sanctity of justice, to deprive by legisla- 
tion the Corporation of an authority which they have 
wantonly abused ’’, he would be appealing from Cesar 
to Cesar. 

If there was one incongruity more marked than 
another during the Crippen trial it was the presence in 
court even “‘ for a short time ’’ of the Home Secretary 
himself. Surely an official holding the office of Home 
Secretary, in whom is invested the power of annulling 
or confirming death sentences, should have been the last 
person to be present at a trial in which the life of an 
individual was at stake. As the presence of the Home 
Secretary was not required either as a witness for the 
prosecution or the defence, no other motive than morbid 
curiosity (which your correspondent so rightly con- 
demns in others) is accountable for his presence in 
court. 

It is difficult to believe that the scandalous state of 
affairs brought to light at the Crippen trial cannot ‘“‘ in 
the interests of the sanctity of justice ’’ be effectively 
dealt with by the presiding judge without adding to the 
already onerous duties of the Home Secretary’s Depart- 
ment by calling upon it to intervene. 

Your obedient servant, 
** SCRUTATOR.”’ 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


13 Carlton House Terrace S.W. 
3 November 1gr1o. 

Sir,—By your courtesy I have been enabled to dis- 
pose of the sham stuffed dummy figure so cunningly 
composed of two left arms surmounted by a mask which 
does duty for the portrait of Shakespeare in the Folio 
of the Plays, 1623. And I have also been enabled to 
dispose of the putty-faced bust at Stratford, which was 
copied from the dummy in the Folio and substituted for 
the original bust in 1747-8. I will now, with your per- 
mission, dispose of all the so-called signatures of 
Shakespeare. Recently at the Record Office, London, 
there has been brought to light what is called the sixth 


signature. In reference to this Mrs. C. C. Stopes 
wrote last month to the ‘‘ Stratford-upon-Avon 
Herald ’’ that many of the officials believe the 
[so-called] signature to have been written by the clerk. 
I myself am perfectly certain that the law clerk who 
wrote, while sitting down, the answers to the Inter- 
rogatories, stood up and wrote ‘‘ Wilm Shaxp'.’’ over 
the roundish dot which was the mark William Shake- 
speare put upon the document. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that any persons of ordinary intelligence can 
so deceive themselves as to be able to believe that in a 
court of law, where a man is required to sign his name 
in full, the real ‘* poet ’’ could have subscribed his 
name as Wilm Shaxp'.’’ 

In the City of London Library there is preserved the 
purchase deed of the property in Blackfriars, and in 
the British Museum is the mortgage deed of the same. 
Twenty years ago these two deeds were placed side by 
side, and the City officials and the British Museum 
officials confessed to me that neither upon the pur- 
chase deed nor upon the mortgage deed was there any 
writing which by any possibility could be supposed to 
be the signature of William Shakespeare. 

A mortgage deed, such as the one referred to, is 
always dated one day after, and always signed one 
moment before, the purchase deed. They are in fact 
signed at the same time, in the same place, with the 
same pen and the same ink. I have challenged the 
City and I have challenged the British Museum to pro- 
duce a responsible person who will dare to ‘* affirm ”’ 
that it is possible that the supposed signature upon the 
purchase deed and the supposed signature upon the 
mortgage deed, which are absolutely different from 
each other, could have been written at the same time, 
in the same place, with the same pen and the same ink, 
by the same hand. Moreover, neither deed is stated 
to be signed, but only stated to be sealed. 

Similarly, the will is not stated to be signed nor 
stated to be sealed, but is only stated to be 
PuBLisHED In Der Menschenkenner of January 
1909 Magdalene Thumm-Kintzel placed photogravures 
of the letters composing the supposed signatures side 
by side with photogravures of the corresponding letters 
in the body of the will; and as these appear to be 
absolutely identical in form, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the three so-called signatures are written by the 
law clerk who wrote the body of the will. He must 
have known that the testator could not write, because 
as originally drawn we read, ‘‘In wit whereof I 
have hereunto put my seale ’’. The word “‘ seale ’’ was 
finally struck out, and over it the word ‘‘ hande ’’ was 
very hastily written, and since the will was only stated 
to be ‘‘ published ’’, the clerk quite properly and 
legally wrote the name of William Shakespeare in a 
more or less abbreviated form upon each of the three 
pages of the will. He also wrote the names of all the 
witnesses excepting that of Fra Collyns, the Warwick 
solicitor, who signs his name not in law script, but in a 
neat modern-looking hand. 

Thus are for ever disposed of all the six supposed sig- 
natures of William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, gentleman. And we have this deadly fact staring 
us in the face—that there is not a single scrap of his 
writing in the whole world. The necessary conclusion 
is obvious and simple. He was totally unable to write 
so much as a single letter of his own name. Neither 
his father nor his mother could write, and Halliwell 
Phillipps tells us that one of his daughters signed her 
marriage register with a mark, and of the other he says 
that although her name appears attached to her mar- 
riage register, yet since she was totally unable to 
recognise the very peculiar handwriting of her husband, 
it seems that her knowledge of caligraphy did not extend 
beyond the power of attaching her name to a document 
—in plain English, she, like her sister and like her 
father, ‘‘ the supposed poet ’’, was totally unable to 
read or write. No book was found in Shakespeare’s 
house. Surely it is not possible even for the most 
prejudiced Stratfordian to contend that a man who 
could not write so much as his own name could have 
been the author of the immortal plays which are the 
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greatest birth of time, the grandest literary monument 
that mankind has produced. 

Max Miller says that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s ’’ plays con- 
tain nearly 15,000 different words, among which, as an 
examination of the ‘‘ New English Dictionary ’’ informs 
us, upwards of 7ooo are new words empMyed for the 
first time in the English language. 

Yours, 
Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE. 


’ 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
16 November rgto. 

Sir,—Sir E. Durning-Lawrence will probably admit 
that whatever Bacon’s objects and reasons for conceal- 
ing his authorship may have been, they would end with 
his death. Indeed, those usually assigned would 
have ceased with his disgrace and removal from public 
life five years before his death. We may also assume, 
because it is admitted by the Baconians, that he was 
not ashamed of his work, and indeed made very 
elaborate arrangements for the eventual disclosure and 
proof of his authorship. Would Sir E. Durning- 
Lawrence explain why Bacon did not take the simple, 
obvious and usual course of leaving a written state- 
ment in a sealed cover to be opened after his death 
and instructing his heirs or assigns to take the neces- 
sary steps to vindicate his title to be the greatest 
dramatist the world has seen? At that time the proof 
would have been simple and easy. We are asked to 
believe that he preferred to leave no other record than 
some very obscure and elaborate cryptograms and 
drawings whereof the hidden meaning might easily 
escape notice altogether, and did in fact remain un- 
detected for a couple of centuries or so. Anyone asking 
credence for this extraordinary proposition should 
supply some more convincing motive for Bacon’s silence 
and his cryptic messages to posterity than have yet been 
furnished. 

T. STOKER. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Hampstead, 15 November 1910. 


S1r,—In their contentions against the validity of the 
bust portrait of Shakespeare in the Stratford monu- 
ment, Mrs. Stopes and Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence 
are agreed. They base their challenge on presumed 
evidence which they claim to have discovered in the 
engravings found in ‘‘ Dugdale’s History of Warwick- 
shire ’’ 1650 and in Rowe's ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare ”’ 
1709. 

The engravings in question were obviously, with all 
faults, copied one from the other. Each purports to set 
forth not only the bust, but the entire monument with 
all its architectural details. These representations are 
given in coarse, impotent draughtsmanship, with gross 
errors as to facts, thus failing of all evidential value on 
the question at issue. . 

As regards the portrait, the engravings justify 
nothing—this by reason of their misleading pretence and 
inconsistency with each other. In one, Shakespeare is 
bald-headed with thin cheeks, small beard and no 
whiskers. In the other he appears with puffy cheeks, 
with ample hair on crown and whiskers, while the 
physiognomies are in general disagreement. 

As shown in the engravings, the sculptured ‘‘ putti 
are untrue to the facts and made ridiculous. Construc- 
tionally their introduction would have been impossible. 
The precarious cornice-moulding on which they are 
balanced would have given way under their weight and 
precipitated them to fragments on the floor. Thus are 
we asked to accept as draughtsman’s evidence, as though 
derived direct from the work itself, the meagre fragments 
of an exhausted memory. 

Moreover, we are asked to assume that Bacon was so 
demented as to suppose he could veil his authorship of 
the plays by a trick of cryptogram therein, insoluble 
during his own lifetime but discoverable some three 
hundred years afterwards ! 

I am yours faithfully, 
A CONFIRMED SHAKESPEAREAN. 


” 


“THE CRAW ROAD.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
27 October rgto. 


Sir,—In the delicious descriptive article by Mr. 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham on the Craw Road between 
Campsie and Fintry towards Culcreuch which appeared 
in the SaturDay Review of 15 October, the writer is 
under a misapprehension of the meaning of the name. 
No doubt ‘‘ craw ’”’ is Lowland Scotch for the English 
word ‘‘ crow ’’ (the bird), but the name of the road is 
from the Gaelic word ‘‘ crodh ’’, pronounced “‘ cro’’, 
and meaning “‘ cattle ’’, that is the Cattle, or Drove, 
Road, a much older class of road than the turnpike, or 
toll, road, and perhaps as old as, or older than, the king’s 
highway, such as that from Stirling Castle to Dumbar- 
ton Castle, in old days a military necessity; and in 
prehistoric time was frequently a mere unfenced track 
through desolate and waste places. 

In his, to a native of Strath-Endrick, charming 
article Mr. Cunninghame Graham has made no refer- 
ence to his kinsman, the great Marquis of Montrose, 
leading his victorious Highlanders by the Ford of Frew 
on the Forth along this bleak and solitary Drove Road, 
more than a thousand feet above sea-level, and descend- 
ing on his antagonist, General Baillie, and overwhelm- 
ing him at Kilsyth in the year 1645. That is but the 
other day compared with the age of the ‘‘ Cro Road ’’, 

Yours faithfully, 
C. B. F. 


P.S.—I have never discovered the grey stones with 
their heads of moss that were bade to speak to other 
years, mentioned in Ossianic poetry as marking the 
graves (where heroes sleep) of Caledonian chiefs slain 
by the Romans on the bank of the Carron. The infant 
waters of the river Carron cross the Cro Road, having 
their source in the bosom of the neighbouring hills. The 
Campsie hills divided the Roman lines from the Cale- 
donian territory. In this lonely locality is also the 
watershed dividing the waters flowing on the west 
towards Loch Lomond and the Clyde from the waters 
running on the east towards the German Sea. To the 
north the Caledonian land remains physically little 
changed, but to the south the Roman temporary lodging 
is now a busy coalfield. 


LORD WELLESLEY AT*SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


16 S. James’ Street, London S.W. 
11 November 1g1o. 


Sir,—The following story was told me by the late 
Provost of Eton a few months before his death : 

Lord Wellesley was sent to Harrow, but had not been 
there long when an old Etonian was appointed head- 
master. Indignant at such an outrage, young Wellesley 
threw a stone at the newcomer’s carriage and broke 
the window. He was consequently expelled from 
Harrow and—by way of poetic justice—was sent to 
Eton. Yours faithfully, 

Lewis BUTLER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Marlborough Club, Pall Mall S.W. 
15 November 1910. 

Sir,—The pleasure of being described by Mr. Hoare 
as his ‘‘ distinguished relative ’’ is only second to that 
of demolishing his arguments. 

I did not and do not deny that Lord Wellesley was 
once at Harrow, nor that, when there, he displayed 
far greater Harrovian zeal than Mr. Hoare, who entered 
the school during the reign of the Etonian Dr. Well- 
don, remained a passive pupil on the appointment of 
the non-Harrovian Dr. Wood, and has so far uttered 
no protest against the importation from Repton of 
Mr. Ford. 

But Lord Wellesley, who only learnt to be a hooligan 
at Harrow, on going to Eton learnt to be a statesman. 
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To the end of his life he looked on himself as an 
Etonian, and laid his laurels at the feet of Alma Mater. 
For this statement his epitaph is indisputable evidence : 
Fortune rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 
In gremium redeo serus, Etona, tuum. 
Si qua meum vite decursu gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitavit honos, 
Muneris, Alma, tui est. . . . . 

My protest was called forth by the statement in your 
notes that Harrow had “‘ sent out *’ Lord Wellesley to 
govern India. That protest, I maintain, was abun- 
dantly justified. Eton, and not Harrow, ‘‘ sent out ”’ 
Lord Wellesley, and the junior foundation must console 
itself as best it can with the reflection that it ‘‘ sent ”’ 
Mr. Hoare—and Mr. Winston Churchill—to Parlia- 
ment. 

Your obedient servant, 
Henry Lycon. 


JOHN STUARI MILL AS PROPHET. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Springbank, Hamilton N.B. 
30 October Ig10. 

Sir,—The late Nassau Senior, an eminent American 
publicist, used to remark that shrewd forecasts of 
coming events were often made by far-seeing men 
watching public affairs, and instanced frequent predic- 
tions of the fall of the Second Empire. They were 
right as to the event, but they all much anticipated the 
date of its occurrence. 

I read in John Stuart Mill's ‘‘ Letters ’’ that in 1831, 
when a Reform Bill had been rejected by the Lords, 
with the aid of the Bishops, he said ‘‘If I do not 
express my conviction that they will be excluded from 
the House before this day five vears, it is only because 
I doubt whether the House itself will last so long ”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
James BE tt. 


TOTEMISM IN AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Brammo Bay, Dunk Island, N. Queensland, 
22 September 1910. 

Sir,—May I contribute a scrap of information on the 
subject of *‘ Totemism and Exogamy ’’, being persuaded 
thereto by your review of Dr. J. G. Frazer’s work and 
subsequent letters in your columns ? 

Some (not all) of the fast disappearing blacks of this 
part of the coast of North Queensland attribute preg- 
nancy to fish. The women or their husbands or some 
other members of the camp obtain fish on the coral reef, 
and when the fish are eaten the germ which is to shape 
itself to man is retained in the body, to be born in due 
course. This is the belief only of those who have pre- 
served primitive incredulousness with regard to know- 
ledge obtained by contact with white people. These old 
and quiet folk look upon the infant as actually the 
offspring of the land bordering the coral reef, whence 
the germ was obtained through the medium of fish. 
White children born on the spot are included in the 
category. According to them the white child does not 
belong to the parents, but to the land of its birth, and 
they name it and (in spite of colour etc.) esteem it as 
one of themselves. The child of one of my neighbours 
was immediately upon birth informally adopted by a 
shy old man, the last of his tribe, and named ‘‘ Chutter- 
murra Wylo’’, which he said signified that when the 
boy grew up he would become a great fighting man. 
He also counselled the parents against permitting the 
boy to eat of a certain species of fish with which the 
old man specially associated him. 

Your most enlightening review reaches me through 
the kindness of a friend, and the distance from London 
of this remote spot may be sufficient excuse for the 
belatedness of this note. 

Yours very truly, 
E. J. BANFIELD. 


. 


REVIEWS. 
PROBLEMS OF GREEK POETRY. 


Lectures 01 Greek Poetry.” By J. W. Mackail. 
London: Longmans. 1910. 9s. 6d. net. 


E think these lectures have just merit enough to 

warrant publication. A literary lecture, to have 
any sort of value, must comply with two tests. It must 
stimulate curiosity, and it should also maintain a steady 
reference to cardinal principles of criticism. Other aims 
are secondary, but certain pitfalls are specially to be 
avoided. The lecturer must neither lapse into minutize 
of literary history nor rush to the equally futile extreme 
of rhetorical enthusiasm. In both respects the Greek 
classics are particularly prone to mishandling, and even 
within this exacting domain Professor Mackail’s choice 
of subjects has been exceptionally bold. Homer, the 
Lyric Poets, Sophocles, and the Alexandrians are one 
and all intimidating matter for the lecturer-critic. To 
touch Homer with advantage he must tread ever so 
lightly among the débris of scholastic controversies, 
disengaging the outline of an entire culture (as anthro- 
pologists say), while he brings home to us by fresh 
illustration the vital and universal element which gives 
to Homer his permanent hold on humanity. Greek Lyric 
offers a different problem. We need not blink the fact 
that here is a group of writers more talked of than 
studied. The critic, especially the critic of professorial 
status, may be indulged if by way of set-off to the 
common ignorance he emphasises with somewhat purple 
eloquence the beauties we have taken as read, and him- 
self becomes lyrical in praise of these lyrics which the 
search of centuries has rescued, like strays of clear or 
cloudy amber, from the flotsam of ancient literature. 
Here, if anywhere, we need the stimulus to curiosity. 
The praise must be supported by well-chosen evidence, 
assuming ignorance in those who listen, and making 
them ashamed of it. No feature of literary criticism 
excites more suspicion, in the plain mind, than such 
unreserved tributes, to poets of slight output, as may 
seem to depend in the main on academic tradition or the 
romance of names. To capture for Sappho the ear of 
our sceptical but susceptible modern age, to convince us 
that she really ‘‘ burned ’’, is worth the effort. Sophocles 
is yet another difficulty. His art embodies just that 
sort of perfection and culmination which is most 
baffling to the interpreter. Scores of intelligent persons, 
who grasp at once what Matthew Arnold found to 
‘* prop his mind ’’ in Homer and Epictetus, are secretly 
unable to follow him in the third member of his sustain- 
ing trinity. Outwardly the words are plain and elo- 
quent enough. Their inwardness is the crux. ‘* To 
see life whole ’’ is no doubt high excellence ; but here, 
no less than when he makes poetry ‘‘a criticism of 
life ’’, Matthew Arnold leaves us free to conjecture that 
his famous words—definite, no doubt, to his own mind 
—may mean anything for other people. Both Atschyhis 
and Euripides, poets of a salient individuality, are com- 
prehensible by a modern world. Sophocles, by his very 
roundness and smoothness of surface, eludes our hand. 
Like Pheidias, his contemporary, he conceals from the 
casual eye the spiritual energies which inspire him, and 
to understand his genius even partially our minds must 
perform a conscious act of orientation, as the French 
call it. With all the sidelights we still possess upon the 
age of Pope, it is only by mental effort that we can 
assign to Pope his true place in literature. To admire 
Pope or Sophocles is not hard. To be thrilled, as we 
must be if we are to gather what Matthew Arnold (for 
example) really meant, is another matter. As for the 
Alexandrian poets, we are more at home with them 
because, for the modern critical instinct, phenomena of 


‘literary decadence and transition are readily seizable. 


Nevertheless, they are no light theme for the lecturer. 
Theocritus is a writer whose curious and composite 
charm is very apt to defy analysis. Apollonius, familiar 
at school by way of corpus vile for ‘‘ unseen ’’ trans- 
lation (affording a test of ‘‘ Homeric ’’ vocabulary !), is 
neglected just because people are not yet convinced that 
parts of him have really escaped the obvious tedium 
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which Romantic Epic, as Professor Mackail calls it, 
always brings with it. 

It will be seen, accordingly, what diverse effort this 
group of lectures represents. With material so 
variously obstinate it is much to have answered, in a 
measurable degree, the two tests of stimulus and 
principle. This may be credited quite fairly to Professor 
Mackail, without assigning to his work a rank of high 
distinction. Critically inclined, we might see short- 
comings rather than positive faults. The lectures are 
by no means equal in force. Their style is not re- 
markably incisive—in fact, the anxicty (in itself laud- 
able) to keep before us foundation truths about poetry 
sometimes betrays Professor Mackail into diffuseness. 
William Morris is dragged in once or twice too often. 
If the Professor really thinks that Morris is ‘* the 
most Homeric of English poets ’’ we regret, while we 
forgive, the pious flaw in his sense of proportion. Per- 
haps it is the same unfortunate streak of temperament 
which impels him to begin and end this book of official 
discourses with quite irrelevant and feebly Whitmanish 
stanzas. Nevertheless, he exhibits clear conceptions 
of poetry—conceptions more solidly founded than any 
stray notes of neo-medizvalism or quasi-modernity. 

With truth and apt exposition he points out that 
Homer’s poems ‘‘ are not the birth of poctry’’. We 
think, however, that this view, necessary enough to 
correct any crude notion of the Homeric world as a 
pure juventus mundi, may be pushed too far. Homer 
stands, no doubt, for ‘* full maturity ’’ in the epic form ; 
but we cannot forget that the epic form itself is im- 
measurably more naive, both in impulse and expression, 
than the forms which only mature in a more reflective 
stage of human experience. We are told here that the 
distinction between natural and artificial epic is 
a fallacious one. On the contrary, we think it entirely 
sound. It may be true that intellectual survivals—‘* the 
salvage of a submerged continent ’’, as Professor Mac- 
kail happily puts it—abound even in Homer. But 
Homer’s artificiality—-we should call it artifice—is a 
thing incalculably more primitive than the artificiality 
of Vergil or Milton. Certain kinds of elaboration in 
workmanship are natural accompaniments, even 
characteristics, of quite early poetic expression. But 
such elaboration is totally removed from the pensive 
embroidery of an ‘‘ 4Eneid ’’. Homer’s web is cunning 
and the work of mature skill, but it is woven in the 
open air and not from a ‘“* mirror’s magic sights ”’ 
Comparatively speaking, we may say that even the 
mest conscious Athenian art is ‘* natural ’’ in a sense 
which modern art has seldom attained. The Greeks, at 
their highest point of culture, ‘‘ loved the trees for the 
shadow that they cast, and the forest for its silence at 
noon ’’. What Professor Mackail calls ‘‘ the hard, un- 
romantic Greek temper ”’ is just what we mean here. 
Indeed he observes very forcibly, later, that on Ida the 
lotus and hyacinth do not merely, in Miltonic fashion, 
with rich inlay broider the ground *’, but rush out 
of the divine earth ’’—a .most illuminating comment 
{though not so intended) on the point we have raised. 
‘Acute observation of the kind is noticeable several times 
throughout the volume. He sees how the ‘‘ whole 
structure ’’ of the ‘* Iliad ’’ is *‘ penetrated ’’ with the 
idea and images of fire; that Hesiod represents the 
underside of Homer’s “ brilliant tapestry that 
the ‘‘Iliad’’ is marked by ‘‘a combination of fiery speed 
and all but stationary movement ”’; that “‘ pattern ’’ in 
Homeric poetry—‘‘ the note of repetition ’’—was still a 
part of the creative process and had not yet ‘‘ become a 
mechanism *’; that the ‘‘ moral effect ’’ of Homeric 
poetry is a thing quite distinct from its ‘* moral 
lesson *’. The lecture on Sappho is not so convincing, 
though it has interesting things, such as the lecturer’s 
view that the ‘‘ Sappho Phaoni ’’ (which he claims in 
the main for Ovid) represents, in lines like 


‘* Quem supra ramos extendit aquatica lotos ”’, 


original phrases from Sappho herself. All that is said 
of directness and simplicity as embodying ‘‘ the ultimate 
magic of art ’’ is well said. Our only misgiving is the 
question how far, on Professor Mackail’s own show- 
ing, Sappho really had these wonderful qualities. The 


ae 


quotations, apart from the famous “‘ apple ’’ verse, are 
not fortunate ;-and, oddly enough, we have convinced 
ourselves, by reading them carefully, that their merits, 
however great, are just the reverse of lyrical, as we 
could readily show if space permitted. The lecture on 
Sophocles, excellent in many passages where the nature 
of his art is theoretically estimated, would have gained 
much by fuller concrete illustration. Notable is the 
saying that the embodiment of life in Attic art, of which 
Sophocles is the type in poetry, ‘‘ is so nearly abstract 
that any failure means complete failure’’. Some of 
the comments on actual lines fall a little flat : Antigone’s 
bare reference to her mother in the dying speech does 
not strike us in particular as a ‘* delicate, piercing 
touch’’. Anti-climax is peculiarly unhappy in com- 
ments on quoted lines. We should be made to feel 
that the lines themselves surpass praise, not that the 
critic is venting stored-up eulogy. We have no space 
to consider Professor Mackail’s treatment of the 
Alexandrians. He suggestively attributes much of their 
peculiarity to the ‘‘ emergence of the middle-classes ’’, 
providing new matter for poetic treatment; but his 
Tennysonian analogy does not seem very clearly worked 
out. The piquancy of Theocritus’ style is comparable, 
to our mind, with that of Collins. Years ago we 
quoted 

** When Thames in summer wreaths is drest ”’ 


or 
‘* The friend shall view the whit’ning spire 
And ’mid the varied landscape weep ”’ 
as essentially Theocritean lines in their blend of nature 
and artifice. Wilde, with his unique genius for adapta- 
tion and delicate ear, has caught the very note : 
‘* Still through the ivy flits the bee 
Where Amaryllis lies in state ; 
O singer of Persephone !”’ 
These are matters of taste, perhaps; but we close Pro- 
fessor Mackail’s volume with the feeling that his 
theories of poetry, sound and well-expressed as they are, 
are not sufficiently counterbalanced by sober critical 
judgment in face of poetry itself. 


INNER HISTORY OF THE LHASA MISSION. 


“India and Tibet: a History of the Relations which 
have subsisted between the two Countries from the 
time of Warren Hastings to 1910; with a par- 
ticular account of the Mission to Lhasa of 1904.”’ 
By Sir Francis Younghusband. With Maps and 
Illustrations. London: Murray. 1910. 2ls. net. 


\ ITH the outward incidents of the Mission to 

Lhasa of 1904, and the history of the relations 
which led up to it, we are all familiar. The circum- 
stances compelling the advance of that expedition and 
the results achieved by it, scientific and political, have 
been described in detail in the press and in the books 
published at the time. But what is not generally 
known is the inner political history of this Mission : 
how the adventure was begun and taken to a finish 
by the diplomatists working secretly in council and in 
the field. Such information is usually withheld from 
the press and the public, and etiquette forbade officials 
to comment upon it publicly. 

In making these disclosures the leader of the late 
expedition feels no doubt justified by exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Sir Francis Younghusband has left the 
employment of the Government, and in these pages he 
proceeds to disclose the political events of the Mission 
in so detailed a manner that the public may now judge 
for themselves. The main attraction of the book for 
the general reader will be found in the glimpses it gives 
into the working of the political department and the 
human interest of the negotiations with the astute 
Chinese and Tibetan statesmen. It was a four-cornered 
diplomatic game, between India as represented by 
Colonel (or, as he here persistently calls himself, 
Major) Younghusband, on the one hand, and Tibet, 
China, and the Home Government, on the other. 
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Interest really begins at the ninth chapter, with the 
author’s own personal experience—the preceding chap- 
ters are merely a réchauffé of the ancient history of our 
policy in Tibet from the time of Warren Hastings down 
to the bursting of the storm in 1903. The sudden 
selection of Colonel Younghusband by Lord Curzon to 
carry out his decision for an advance to Lhasa begins a 
narrative of real interest. Notwithstanding that the 
principal political incidents of the expedition are already 
well known, they are worth re-reading here in the fresh 
light thrown upon them by the leader of the Mission 
himself. It is an object-lesson in diplomacy. The 
reader is taken into the full confidence of the author, 
who shows him stage by stage the various moves and 
countermoves, repeats to him verbatim the conversa- 
tions between himself and the several statesmen and 
envoys, discusses with him the knotty points, and tells 
him not only what he did say but also what he did not 
say—all that passed through his mind. Thus in re- 
gard to a critical question put by an envoy, we read: 
**T kept Captain O'Connor talking with them for a 
few minutes, while I turned the whole question over in 
my mind once more before I gave a final decision "’ 
There follow four pages of closely reasoned argument 
before the decision is announced. His guiding prin- 
ciple in the negotiations is thus defined: ‘* All the way 
through I had tried to follow the principle of looking 
before I made a step in advance, so that when my foot 
was down I could keep it down. It was a dull and 
heavy method of procedure, but it was the best way I 
thought of impressing an obstinate people like the 
Tibetans *’. Certainly this attitude had the desired 
effect, as was to be expected considering the position 
of the poor Tibetans, though not without protest. 
‘* They trusted I would not send them back to the 
National Assembly with so disheartening an answer. 
I had got all the points except one, and still was not 
satisfied. If I could not agree to that myself, would 
I not refer it to the Viceroy? The Ti Rimpoche (the 
Regent) said if the British Government had been lenient 
once they might be lenient again, and asked me to put 
their petition before them. I replied that the British 
Government had considered this matter most carefully 
before issuing these demands, so if I now dared to sug- 
gest that one of them should not be carried out I should 
be immediately dismissed from my post.’’ Argumentum 
ad orientem ! 

The secret of the impending movement to Lhasa was 
well kept. As late even as February 1goq it was still 
treason to mention the word ‘‘ Lhasa ’’ in any com- 
munication to the Government. ‘‘ I had to keep these 
conclusions to myself for many months yet, for fear I 
might frighten people in England who had not yet got 
accustomed to the idea of our going even as far as 
Gyantse.’’ Events, however, showed that no settle- 
ment could have been effected except at Lhasa. 

On the culminating point, the deliberate abandon- 
ment by the Home Government of the chief treaty con- 
cessions extracted by the Mission from the Tibetans at 
so infinite pains and expenditure of men and money, Sir 
Francis Younghusband shows justifiable bitterness, and 
may be excused the remark that ‘* the next mission to 
Lhasa will in all probability be led by a clerk from the 
Foreign Office in London *’. Sir Francis is probably 
right in his contention that, but for our abandonment of 
these concessions, the Chinese could not have gathered to 
themselves the fruits of our costly expedition, nor have 
raised the present dangerous upheaval in Tibet. Cer- 
tainly no sooner did we evacuate the Chumbi Valley in 
1908 than the Chinese began their great forward military 
movement into Tibet, resulting in the virtual reduction of 
Tibet to a mere province of China and the flight of the 
Dalai Lama into British territory. This episode, per- 
haps the most dramatic of all, is of much political sig- 
nificance, and, though directly due to the tactless 
aggression of the Chinese, has in considerable measure 
been contributed to by the Mission, which has changed 
the attitude of the Tibetans towards us. Before the 
Mission the Dalai Lama would not even receive a com- 
munication from the Viceroy of India : now he is actually 
in person at Calcutta itself appealing to the Viceroy 


to preserve his ‘‘ right '’ of direct communication with 
us! And the Tibetans, previously hostile and sus- 
picious, have even asked us, as the recent Blue Books 
show, to form an alliance and to send a British official 
to their sacred city. Some action doubtless will have to 
be taken by the Indian Government to assist the Tibetans 
in recovering their status quo for the observance of 
their treaty obligations ; for the relations with India are 
real, and will assert themselves irrespective of party 
politics. When a few weeks ago British interests were 
menaced in Tibet, even the present British Government 
instantly despatched just as many troops to the Tibetan 
frontier as were sent at the commencement of the Lhasa 
Mission. The forward movement to Lhasa was indeed 
inevitable, as was seen even before Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty. 

We observe two points which should be corrected in 
another edition. The author invariably refers to ‘‘ the 
Potala ’’ and to meetings ‘‘ in the Potala ’’, under the 
belief that that is the name of the Dalai Lama’s palace ; 
whereas ‘* Potala ’’ is merely the name of the hill on 
which the palace stands. Again, we are told that ‘‘ the 
Tibetans once carried their arms to Peking itself ’’. 
This is a confusion between the modern and ancient 
capitals of China; the capital captured by the Tibetans 
was at Sianfu, near the Tibetan frontier and six 
hundred miles distant from Peking. 

The outlook in Tibet, in our opinion, seems more 
hopeful. China cannot afford the expense requisite to 
break up the autonomy of Tibet, even if Great Britain 
and Russia would consent to it. She has more than 
enough to engage all her resources at home in the 
present unrest there. She must soon find, perhaps has 
already found, if we may judge from her overtures 
to the Dalai Lama, that the game is not worth the 
candle. She now has had her revenge upon the 
Tibetans for the insults they lately heaped upon her 
unprotected representatives at Lhasa. Her differences 
with the Tibetans patched up, the return of the Dalai 
Lama will probably be attended by the realisation of 
the dream of Warren Hastings and the later advocates 
of the much-decried ‘‘ forward *’ policy, namely, an 
accredited British Consul at the sacred city. This 
official, however, would not be there alone. Side by 
side will be a Russian and probably American and other 
international agents in a Tibet no longer closed, but 
open to all. 


A GOOD WIFE. 


“Lady John Russell: a Memoir, with Selections from 
her Diaries and Correspondence.’ Edited by 
Desmond McCarthy and Agatha Russell. London: 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 


ORD JOHN RUSSELL married in 1835 Lady 
Ribblesdale (widow of the second Lord Ribbles- 

dale), with four children. Two daughters were born 
of this marriage, so that when his first wife died in 
1838 Lord John was left a widower with four step- 
children (one son and three daughters) and two infant 
girls of his own. A widower of forty-nine with six 
children in his house would not appear a very suitable 
match for a girl of twenty-four ; and it is not surprising 
that Lady Frances Elliot hesitated for a year to accept 
the proposal which the celebrated statesman made to 
her in 1840. However, she made up her mind to risk 
it, and in 1841, the year of the fall of Lord Melbourne’s 
Ministry, she agreed to become Lady John Russell. 
The marriage was a complete success, the subject of 
this memoir turning out to be a perfect wife and 
mother, and the Whig leader proving himself to be a 
pattern husband. But when we have said that we have 
said all there is to be said in favour of this volume, 
which is a pleasing and edifying picture of conjugal 
felicity, but is quite devoid of political or social interest. 
How could it be otherwise, when we have the Prime 
Minister’s wife writing that she hates London society, 
and detests the personal intrigues of politics? Writing 
in 1846 to her sister, Lady Mary Abercromby, Lady 
John says: ‘‘ Sometimes I think I care much more 
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about politics at a distance than when I am mixed up 
in them. The fact is that I care very much for the 
questions themselves but grow wearied to death of all 
the details and personalities belonging to them, and 
consequently of the conversation of lady politicians, 
made up as it is of these details and personalities. And 
the more interested I am in the thing itself, the more 
angry I am with the nonsense they talk about it, and 
had rather listen to the most humdrum domestic 
twaddle ’’. This is vastly fine; but it is not that 
woman who writes interesting political letters or 
diaries. ‘‘ The nonsense ”’ which people who live near 
the centre talk about politics is precisely the side view 
on history which we want to get. The truth is that 
Lady John Russell was never really interested in politics, 
but only in her husband, who happened to be Prime 
Minister. In this she resembled Mrs. Gladstone; and 
there were many other points of affinity between the 
two ladies. Both were religious women and devoted 
wives of Liberal statesmen, and both were rather stupid. 
A soothing helpmeet is apt to be a dull diarist. 

The history of Lord John Russell’s period has been 
written down to the bone, and this book gives us no 
new lights. Between 1841 and 1846 Lord John was 
leader of the Opposition, when that terrible duel between 
Peel and Disraeli was being fought, which ended in 
seating the Whig statesman in the supreme place. 
There is not a word in these letters on the subject ! 
It seems very strange in these days that the third 
Lord Grey, who really was nobody but his father’s son, 
should have been able to prevent the Liberals from 
forming a Government and passing the repeal of the 
Corn Law. Lord John was very Whig of very Whig, 
or he would have left Lord Grey out, and done the 
thing without him. What a difference it would have 
made to Lord Russell’s place in history! It is too late 
now to reopen the bitter controversies of the Crimean 
War. Nothing that is put forward in this book by 
wife or daughter causes us to change the opinion which 
we share with his contemporaries and with such com- 
petent and unprejudiced modern judges as Lord Morley 
and Mr. Herbert Paul, that Lord John Russell’s con- 
duct in resigning upon Roebuck’s motion to appoint a 
committee of inquiry was shabby, and contrary to the 
doctrine of Cabinet responsibility. The defence 
advanced is that Lord John believed the appointment 
of a committee to be right; but Lord John himself 
contradicted this defence a year later by opposing as in- 
adequate in the House of Commons the proposal to limit 
the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, which he had pre- 
viously supported at the Congress of Vienna. Lord 
John Russell had the misfortune to be perpetually mis- 
taken by others, which is the result of not following 
a straightforward and intelligible policy. On Lord 
Palmerston’s death in 1865 Lord Russell, raised to 
the peerage as an earl, became for the second time 
Prime Minister; but his Administration lasted barely 
two years. After 1867 Lord Russell retired from 
politics. It is perhaps harsh to judge Lady Russell’s 
quality as a stateswoman by what she wrote in 1893, 
when she was seventy-eight ; but here is her opinion on 
a burning question : ‘‘ The House of Lords puzzles me 
less. I would simply declare it by Act of the House 
of Commons, injurious to the best interests of the 
nation, and for ever dissolved. Then it may either 
show its attachment to the Constitution by giving its 
assent to its own annihilation, or oblige us to break 
through the worn-out Constitution and declare their 
assent unnecessary.’’ And these words were written 
by the wife of a Whig Prime Minister, and they talk 
of giving votes to women ! 


UNDER-WATER CRAFT. 


“Submarines of the World’s Navies.” By Charles W. 
Domville-Fife. London: Griffiths. 1910. 2ls. net. 


“HE various mishaps that have occurred in recent 
times to under-water craft have quickened interest 

in such vessels, so that the appearance of this book is 
most opportune. The pity is that the first book devoted 
entirely to submarine warfare is not more up to date 


and more trustworthy. Moreover, though the volume is 
dated 1g10, there is abundant internal evidence to show 
that it was compiled much earlier. 

The torpedo has of late risen to considerable favour 
in most of the principal navies of the world both as a 
weapon of defence and offence, and this is largely due 
to the recent development of the submarine as a sea- 
going craft. Part I. of the book deals with the sub- 
marine flotillas of the seven leading navies, a slight 
history being given of their progress, and this is fol- 
lowed by descriptions of the vessels themselves, in which 
the differences of the various types and classes are 
pointed out. An interesting feature of this portion of 
the work is a series of maps showing how the coast- 
lines of the different countries are defended by sub- 
marines, also the ‘‘ depéts ’’ with the number of vessels 
at each and the radii of action of the different types. 
It also points out the spheres of activity and climatic 
conditions under which the boats would operate in time 
of war. : 

The author appears to have a very high opinion of 
the new ‘‘D”’ class for the British Navy, which he 
says ‘* will astonish the foreign Powers, who for their 
own ends talk discouragingly of English submarines ”’. 
These boats are certainly an improvement on the pre- 
ceding classes, but the writer is evidently not aware of 
the great progress that has also been made in other 
countries. There are submarines afloat which are con- 
siderably in advance of the latest British type. _More- 
over, they are so arranged that disasters such as 
occurred with the British ‘‘ Ar ’’ and the French 
** Pluviose ’’ are not very likely to occur. 

The author commits a very common error when he 
mixes up the submarine with the submersible. The 
two types, he says, ‘‘ have almost merged into one ’’. 
The first to use the term ‘‘ submersible ’’ was Mons. M. 
Laubeuf, the designer of the ‘* Narval ’’ for the French 
Navy. He gave a very clear definition of the differ- 
ence between the two classes and also told us why he 
used the new term to distinguish his vessel from those 
known as submarines. According to him, the real 
difference between the two types is that the submarine 
has when manceuvring on the surface but a small buoy- 
ancy (varying from five to twelve per cent. of its total 
displacement when submerged) and has a cigar-shaped 
or spindle-shaped body. The submersible, on the other 
hand, has great buoyancy (amounting sometimes to 
forty per cent. of its total displacement when sub- 
merged), and has the ordinary form of a sea boat. The 
form of hull and the reserve of buoyancy make a very 
definite difference between the two types of under-water 
craft. 

The particular aim in view in the design of the later 
type is worth bearing in mind. The submarine up to 
then was incapable of completely carrying out what was 
laid down by the French naval authorities of that day 
as the necessary capability of such craft. It was unable 
to leave the French coast, attack vessels in British ports, 
and return safely to her own port, so the new type was 
designed by Mons. M. Laubeuf to fulfil this purpose. 
The new type is able to leave her home port at dusk, 
cross the Channel on the surface during the night, wait 
throughout the day for the ‘‘ favourable occasion ”’, 
relight the fires in the evening and return during the 
following night. 

Since then most of the navies of the great Powers 
have adopted the submersible in place of the submarine 
as the best adapted for naval warfare. An event that 
showed what the new type could do was the voyage of 
the Swedish submersible ‘‘ Hvalen ’’ from Spezia to 
Stockholm. ‘This was a run of nearly four thousand 
miles, and it was accomplished without difficulty, the 
longest sustained run being from Spezia to Cartagena, 
seven hundred and ninety miles, which was covered in 
the remarkable time of seventy-two hours. No refer- 
ence, however, is made to this in the book before us, 
nor is the vessel herself mentioned either in thes body 
of the book or in the tables. On the other hand, an 
account is given of a submarine of the Italian navy, 
the ‘‘ Tritone ’’, with particulars of her dimensions. 
This vessel exists solely in the imagination of the 
author, no such boat having ever been built. It is 
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curious that the writer should single out the Italian 
navy as the one in which no serious accident has hap- 
pened. In April 1909 there was an explosion on board 
the *‘ Foca’? whilst she was at her moorings in the 
dockyard at Naples, by which fourteen of the crew lost 
their lives and nine were badly injured. Since then she 
has been entirely rebuilt and took part in the Italian 
naval manceuvres of 1910, when she greatly distin- 
guished herself. 

Part II. contains articles on submarine warfare, 
Lieutenant Sir A. Trevor Dawson dealing with guns to 
repel submarine-boat attack. Skeleton plans are also 
given of some vessels, showing their general design and 
the position of the machinery and the torpedo tubes ; but 
no plans are given of British boats, owing, it is stated, to 
strict secrecy being the policy of the British Admiralty. 
Part Ilf. consists of a series of articles by different 
writers dealing with different phases of naval warfare 
connected with submarines. Admiral Sir J. O. Hopkins 
deals with the use of submarines in open-sea warfare, 
for which he favours a small type of submarine carried 
by a special auxiliary, to be ‘* launched at the psycho- 
logical moment, to take part in an open-sea combat ”’. 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge discusses the tactical value 
of submarines when opposed to torpedo boats, and con- 
tends that although the value of the submarine in 
future naval warfare may be great in special circum- 
stances, these circumstances will only be of rare occur- 
rence. He also insists on the great defect from which 
all these under-water craft suffer in their difficulty in 
seeing the object of attack, a defect from which torpedo 
boats of course are free. The book ts well illustrated, 
and contains much interesting matter which is here 
brought together for the first time. 


BONIE.”’ 


“Napoleon in Caricature, 1795-1821." By A. M. 
Broadley. London: Lane. 1910. 2 vols. 42:3. net. 
W/ HATEVER is to be known about the caricature 
’ of the great Napoleon, the author of this book 
knows, and he tells his story in a bright and lucid 
style which never tires, even though it is concerned 
with minute details which interest few but the 
specialist. The tables contained in the appendices. are 
equally admirable. Why did he seek the assistance 
of Dr. Holland Rose? It was not needed. But when 
we sum all this up, and realise the view taken of the 
great Emperor by the average Englishman during the 
twenty years which preceded Waterloo, what does it 
amount to? We find nothing but the most vulgar 
abuse of the greatest figure in modern history and an 
entire inability to imagine his aims and objects, to 
understand the drift of his policy or the coherence of 
his designs. We can only compare these caricatures 
with the vile pictorial satires of Queen Victoria and 
the Prince of Wales which flooded Germany at the time 
of the Boer War, which produced deep resentment in 
England, and were repudiated by all right-thinking 
people in the country of their birth. It is true that all 
this means very little; the rough horseplay disappears 
before the magic of personal contact. Napoleon at 
Torbay was an object not only of curiosity but of ad- 
miration; Admiral Keith, to whom it was suggested 
that Napoleon should be allowed an interview with the 
Prince Regent, said ‘‘ Why, good God, sir, they would 
be fast friends in half an hour!’’. Napoleon would 
probably have ridden in triumph through the streets of 
London, as General Botha was received with acclama- 
tion when he came to England, and as King Edward 
was the idol of the promenades at Marienbad. These 
caricatures did harm because they enabled the Ministry 
to treat a fallen foe in a manner which will always be 
a disgrace to the English name, and they have assisted 
in covering his reputation, in the minds of many English- 
men, with a crust of prejudice which it will take years to 
remove. But they remain a memorial not of Napoleon’s 
errors but of English coarseness and brutality, and the 
sooner they are forgotten the better. 
As we turn over these repulsive pages—and Mr. 


Broadley has not ventured to reproduce or even to 
describe the worst of them—we feel glad that in our 
own day the task of satirising our enemies and pre- 
senting the humorous side of politics has fallen into 
the hands of *‘ Punch’’. England in the reign of 
Victoria is far more intellectual, more cultivated, more 
reasonable, more large-minded, than in the beery and 
ignorant days of the Regency, when Napoleon was 
regarded as a mixture of a Corsican ogre and a frog- 
eating Frenchman. The Great Exhibition of 1851 
changed all this, and revealed to our countrymen for 
the first time that foreigners are human beings like 
ourselves. But the political changes which made this 
possible were due in great measure to the work of 
Napoleon himself. 

Of the actual caricatures, perhaps the most repul- 
sive in Mr. Broadley’s volumes is the loathsome picture 
ot the Choke-Pear, published by Hudson of Newgate 
Street; it is apparently of French origin. The least 
offensive, the best known, and at the same time the 
most absurd, is Gillray’s well-known drawing of the 
King of Brobdingnag and Gulliver, in which 
George III. holds Bonaparte in the palm of his left 
hand, and, examining him through an opera glass, says, 
‘* My little friend Grildrig, you have made a most 
admirable panegyric upon yourself and country; but 
from what I can gather from your relations and the 
answers I have wringed and extorted at much pains 
from you I cannot but conclude you to be one of the most 
pernicious little odious reptiles that Nature ever suffered 
to crawl upon the surface of the earth ’’. 

Of the draughtsmen, Gillray and Rowlandson were 
both men of genius, both wasted their talents and died 
in pain and poverty. Gillray was perhaps the more 
original and refined of the two, but Rowlandson had 
talents which would have enabled him to execute serious 
works of art. Mr. Broadley’s account of these and the 
other caricaturists is a valuable piece of literary history. 


NOVELS. 
“Pongo and the Bull.” By Hilaire Belloc. London: 
Constable. 1910. 6s. 
Quarrel with no man’s humour ”’, said the 


philosopher long ago, and to quarrel with Mr. Belloc’s 
humour, if one could only discover it, would be the last 
thing one desires. He has proved himself already to 
possess the charm of a peculiar if somewhat over- 
worked style and a delightful and restrained sense of 
comedy. The fact that he is, moreover, a very busy 
man, and passes with his supporters for a keen politi- 
cian, makes the problem of ‘‘ Pongo and the Bull ’* 
only the more perplexing. Is it to this that a clever 
man is driven by parliamentary life? Is the strife of 
politics so inane that he flies to such concoctions as 
a refuge from its inanities? There are passages in the 
book which support such a conjecture, passages of 
edged invective which thrust themselves like venomous 
rocks through the smiling surface of the narrative. 
‘* The reader should be told how genuinely glad was 
Pongo that the honour of his country had been saved, 
for like all politicians poor Pongo took refuge from the 
vileness of his trade in a very real patriotism.’’. Pongo 
is the leader of the Opposition, and is described as 
having “ fuddled his naturally bright wits by years of 
the Commons’ froust’’, and supplies most of the 
humour of the book by his conferences with the Prime 
Minister, with whom he seems on more familiar terms 
than with the members of his own party. The scene is 
laid in 1925, but nothing seems altered save that the 
parties have new names—they have not new meanings, 
or rather they seem to have no meanings—and that the 
Irish have left the House. Dolly, the weary Primg 
Minister, whose wits seem also fuddled by the Com- 
mons’ froust, and whose education had not made him 
acquainted with such obscure geographical facts as 
the position of the Ebro, supplies the plot by an effort 
to raise a loan to deal with troubles in India. For a 
page or two there is a suggestion of interest in the 
declining ability of British credit, but that soon passes 
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‘into farce, and we are shown instead Dolly's dealings 
‘with the Jewish Duke of Battersea, and afterwards 
with the American millionaire, G. Quinlan Smith, who 
at eighty-three and stone deaf, and on the eve of saving 
the National party by a loan, dashes off to the Riviera 
to secure from a gang of thieves a spoon with which 
Disraeli once was supposed to have stirred his tea, is 
captured by the police in the thieves’ den at Villefranche 
and hurried off to be tried at Tarascon, where, as he is 
-being marched manacled about the streets, he is dis- 
covered by Pongo, who has been sent by Dolly to scour 
Europe to find him. The leader of the Opposition, 


-owing to his brains being fuddled by the Commons’ 


froust, cannot understand a time-table, and so finds 
himself landed at Tarascon, where he sees a bull-fight 
and whence, after also having been flung into prison, 


‘he returns triumphant with G. Quinlan Smith and the 


loan. The good fortune of his befuddlement does not, 
however, save Dolly from a dissolution, for Pongo is 
chased by a bull, misses his train, and arrives at the 
House too late to make the speech Dolly has prepared 
for him to mask the guns of his own party. But 
nothing comes of anything in the book, and the laughter 
that it exacts from us is of the kind that any clown 
can count on who sits down skilfully upon his hat. 


“The Human Chord.” By Algernon Blackwood. 
London: Macmillan. 1910. 6s. net. 

Mr. Algernon Blackwood is the genuine mystic. His 
stories are all of the people who see and know more than 
is good for them. But Mr. Blackwood is not of the 
twaddling theosophic tribe. His stories take the elfin 
turn from the freshness and freedom of his fancy. He 
hunts greedily through the spirit world because he 
knows that for him beauty is sooner caught there than 
in the normal. ‘‘ The Human Chord ”’ is daring, but 
it is plausible. It is a little startling to be asked to 
believe that the solid earth is sound made visible; but 
Mr. Blackwood insinuates the idea upon you in so 
skilful a manner that vou accept it all quite comfortably. 
How the people of this story conspire to find and utter 
the word of power which is to create the world anew 
is at the least a thrilling tale; and there are here and 
there exquisite passages. Mr. Blackwood has happily 
in The Human Chord ’’ outgrown the shouting 
manner which spoiled: several of the stories pub- 
lished a few months ago in ‘* The Lost Valley ’’. The 
writing here is even and good—quieter aliogether and 
thrice as effective. 


“Babes in the Wood.’ By B. M. Croker. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s, 


Mrs. Croker has once again chosen India as the 
scene of a novel, and the various characters—English 
and Eurasian—are for the purposes of the tale grouped 
together in a small station of the Central Provinces, 
over which there hangs ‘‘ the furtive sense of jungle 
fear ’’. The rich mysteries of the East do not, how- 
ever, play any great part in this story of Anglo-Indian 
life, and although one is given some glimpses of the 
greatness of those who maintain British honour in hard 
places, one is also reminded that scandal and pettiness 
worthy of a seaside boarding-house play a big part in 


-the lives of these small and distant communities. Chief 


interest centres in a young official of the Woods and 
Forests Department and in the troubles and trials he 
passes through. Of course he is one of those who 
give the title to the book, but his path should have been 
made easier by the plain notices of ‘‘ good’’ and 
‘“ bad ”’ which all the characters carry about with them. 
Had he only been an experienced novel-reader he would 
have known what to expect when he was ushered into 
a drawing-room where he found ‘a pile of French 
novels, a perfume of some strange scent, and also of 
cigarettes ’’. Unfortunately for him, he had had no 
time to spare from the study of trees. Virtue triumphs 
in the course of some three hundred pages. 


“Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow.” By M. F. Hutchinson. 


London: Longmans. 1910. 4s. 
From the first chapter of this book the reader suspects 
that the heroine has had a past, and it is not: until 


the end is within sight that one ‘discovers that this is 
the one thing which she lacks. The story therefore 
contains a surprise, and is told well enough to retain 
the reader’s interest. Of the characters, however, one 
can only say that most of them come out of the general 
stock in trade which is the inheritance of anybody who 
wishes to write fiction. There is the once notorious 
woman who devotes her life to good deeds, the sea- 
captain who reeks of tar and tarpaulin, and a Bays- 
water landlady of most wearisome type who is intro- 
duced for comic relief. Good old favourites all, and with 
nothing to distinguish them from their prehistoric 
ancestors if the author had not decided to give them 
the most charming and excellent servants. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘* Medieval Italy, from Charlemagne to Henry,VIII.” By Pasquale 
Villari. London: Fisher Unwin. 1910. 15s. net. 

It is too seldom that the scholar gives us a book like this 
of Professor Villari. At first sight it is a book for the general 
reader—the merest sketch. Professor Villari has every right 
to say the last word on mediseval Italy. He has inspected the 
documents, and is thoroughly erudite. But he does not 
therefore lose the broad view. He values his scholarship 
only so far as-it enables him to be true and fair. He does 
not love documents for their own sake, as many of his 
countrymen—and, indeed, many historians—too often do. 
Many of Professor Villari’s colleagues have looked a little 
fearfully upon*his attempt to give in a few hundred pages 
the rapid history of an epoch where every decade has its 
problem and its accredited expert. There are certain 
problems in medizeval Italian history as to which no general 
statement can be made. The evidence is too contradictory. 
When the scholar sets out to write a general history he is com- 
pelled every now and then to compromise with the truth. 
But the scholar compromises deliberately and fairly. His 
generalisations are of value, because he is conscious all the 
time how much they leave out of account. This applies 
directly to the work of Professor Villari. Alwvys he is sub- 
stantially correct ; but, if the exercise amuses, you may pin- 
prick him at a hundred points. For all who really wish to 
get a sweeping view of the rise of the Gregorian papacy— 
from the times when the evil house of Theophylact dominated 
Rome to the times when Boniface VIII. sought to dominate 
the Christian world—no better book could well be. The 
view of the period will not be of a false perspective. 
Gregorovius gives one a false impression of Italian history 
as a whole. He writes too much of Rome—as he intended 


‘to do. Sismondi gives his attention to the Lombard cities. 


North, South and Middle Italy are for the first time shown 
in their relative importance in this short history of Professor 
Villari; and all his statements may be tested by the results 
of modern scholarship and research. 


‘Peter the Cruel.” By Edward Storer. London: Lane. 1910, 
12s. 6d. net. 

The book has a sub-title—‘‘ the Life of the Notorious Don 
Pedro of Spain, together with an Account of his Relations 
with the Famous Maria de Padilla’’. It is a quasi- 
historical piece of work, whose chief interest is the sexual 
improprieties with which it deals. The present work is 
just Ayala got up for modern consumption, and the 
writer’s originality consists in his finding a hero in the 
early Middle Ages instead of looking for a heroine in modern 
France. In an ingenuous paragraph Mr. Storer confesses 
that he has in Don Pedro’s career ‘‘ the whole stock-in- 
trade of a naughty little French book of Confessions or 
Mémoires Privées’’ ; and he writes in a foolish, mannered 
style that is supposed, we take it, to give us back the flavour 
of the old chronicles, poems, and romances of Spain. Peter 
the Cruel is, according to Mr. Storer, ‘‘a person for whom 
one can entertain considerable sympathy’’. Certainly he 
has incited Mr. Storer to a most extraordinary way of 
writing. ‘‘ As he goes, we catch the rosy shudder of rubies 
in his robes, and the pale and beautiful ovals that he 
wears are like the frozen tears of the moon.’’ Memoirs of 
the buicherly epoch, of which, perhaps, Don Pedro was the 
worst product, are best revived. if at all, in a literal read- 
ing of the old historians. Mr. Storer makes a purely 
sensual appeal by dwelling in quasi-poetic language upon 
scenes of lust and cruelty. The ferocious vitality of Peter’s 
age is its excuse. This vitality comes out in Ayala; and 
the old tale is not too horrible to read. Translated into 
the mannered decadence of Mr. Storer’s very modern prose 
the tale of Don Pedro is the chronicle of a madman. The 
book, it is hardly necessary to say, has no historical value. 
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“Ola lish Instruments of Music: their History and Character.” 
By cis W.Galpin. London: Methuen. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


This, a new volume of the Antiquary’s Library, gathers 
together between its two covers much information which 
few antiquaries possess and which few musicians will care 
to possess. What is wanted by musicians whose instincts 
lead them to apprehend or guess at the power of the music 
of old time is a thoroughgoing attempt to realise how these 
ancient instruments sounded. To get hold of wrecks, to 
describe their mechanism, to say how they sound now, is to 
do a work which is not only useless but actually misleading. 
A decrepit harpsichord found in some forgotten lumber-room 
or picked up cheap at a sale or in a secondhand-furniture 
shop does not give us any notion of the instruments on which 
Handel and Bach played. Again, the English viols, though 
many have come down to us in fair condition, cannot be 
rightly played by the first violinist who picks them up ; 
they are not failures to make good fiddles but triumphant 
examples of the art of making quite a different type of 
instrument. From the musical point of view we cannot 
regard Mr. Galpin’s book as very useful. The antiquarian 
spirit is not the spirit in which the subject should be 
approached. Only a musician profoundly versed in the old- 
time music, and with an enthusiastic knowledge that in 
‘music as in the other arts splendid work was done before 
Haydn was born, could properly write the book that is 
‘wanted. However, we gladly acknowledge the accuracy of 
Mr. Galpin’s facts, and some of the one hundred and two 
illustrations will be found instructive by those readers who 
do not know the difference between a harpsichord and a harp, 
or a trumpet and a trumpet-marine. 


‘Plant Life in Alpine Switzerland.” By E. A. Newell Arber. 
London: Murray. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘‘Summer Flowers of the High Alps.’ By Somerville Hastings. 
London: Dent. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Alpine Flowers and Gardens.” Painted and Described by 
G. Flemwell. London: Black. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is to be hoped that the appearance together of three books 
on Alpine flowers implies an awakening of interest in the 
subject on the part of the travelling public. Mr. Arber’s book 
is a painstaking guide on the scientific side ; his chapters on 
the flowers of the meadows, the high pastures, the forests, are 
meant to convey to the layman in simple form the last conclu- 
sions of botanical learning. It has practically no concern 
with the esthetic qualities of flowers ; but a great deal with 
their office as ‘‘ insect advertisements ’’ in the mechanism of 
reproduction. The information is for the most part clear and 
concise ; but how is it that the learned mind cannot make its 
conclusions ‘‘ popular ’’ without such ponderous jocoseness as 
that on page 269, where we are told that certain plants “ hit 
on the happy idea ’’ of making robber insects into pollen- 
carriers—‘‘ So successful was the move in this direction that 
it quickly became fashionable ”’? 

Mr. Hastings’ book contains illustrations (reproduced by 
the three-colour process from photographs in ‘ natural’”’ 
colours by the Lumiére method) of thirty-nine different species 
of Alpine flowers growing in their habitat, with about a page 
of descriptive text to each. In spite of the assurance in the 
preface that the exact colours are automatically reproduced, 
the blue of Gentiana acaulis and the greens of Astrantia 
major are notable instances of the peculiarly false tones which 
are possible in the present state of the process. But plates 
and letterpress together will serve the tourist well enough for 
purposes of identification. 

Mr. Flemwell goes far beyond the merely botanical interest 
of the theme. He gives us reproductions of water-colour 
drawings of Swiss scenery in which Alpine flowers, massed or 
scattered in the foreground, and generally contrasted with 
snowy peaks, make a prominent part of the picture. Views 
such as those of the Argentine in April, near Les Plans, and 
the Col de la Forclaz in early June, where the flowers are 
treated rather as drifts of colour than as detailed specimens, 
are the most successful. The text rambles rather widely round 
the subject ; but it is interesting in the account of the Alpine 
gardens which have been formed at Montreux, Pont de Nant, 
and Beurg S. Pierre as sanctuaries’and preserves for rare 
plants against the ravages of professional collectors and the 
careless tourist. 


‘Rock and Water Gardens.” By the late F. W. Meyer. London: 
Newnes. 1910. 6s. net. ; 
“Rock Gardens" By Lewis B. Meredith. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1910. 7s. 6d. net. : 
These volumes necessarily cover very much of the same 
ground, dealing with the artistic principles and practical 
construction of rock-works, of water-gardens, of planted ‘‘ dry 
walls ’’, and including comprehensive lists of suitable plants. 


The first-named devotes a good deal of space to the wall-garden, 
and has a chapter on the culture of heaths. Mr. Meredith 
writes on the making of bogs, and goes into the questions of 
cost. Both contain ample and excellent instruction ; but it is 
doubtful whether directions for making rock-gardens by the 
acre, with artificial hills and valleys, are worth compressing 
into a chapter or two. It would have been better to give more 
detail as to the making of the small rock-bed or knoll, the type 
which all beginners should exercise themselves upon. The 
illustrations are many, and generally excellent ; but some of 
the more ambitious structures depicted, the artificial stratifica- 
tions, the waterfalls and grottoes, have every appearance of 
existing not merely as a home for rock-plants, but as self- 
sufficient in their own graces. A little more misapplied zeal 
in this direction is the danger which may wreck this particular 
fashion, as it has wrecked several other excellent, but overdone, 
fashions in gardening. 


‘‘Steamships: the Story of their Development to the Present Day.” 
By B. A. Fletcher. . London: Sidgwick and Jackson. 1910. 
16s. net. 

This book is the companion volume to “‘ Sailing Ships and 
their Story ’’, by E. Keble Chatterton, issued in 1909. Com- 
mencing with particulars of all that is known of the 
primitive experiments in propulsion from the time of the 
Romans, the history of steam navigation is carried on to 
the end of the eighteenth century, and from this time 
onwards the story is fairly connected. As to the American 
pioneers, the claims of Robert Fulton to be the inventor of 
the steamboat are conclusively proved to be without founda- 
tion. The history of the large river boats in the United 
States is traced down to the present day, and it is fully 
explained why progress in river steamships in that country 
has been on such different lines from those adopted in 
Europe. Commencing with the vessel built by William 
Symington in 1789, the history of the development of steam- 
ships in Great Britain is followed by an account of the fleets 
owned by railway companies. At first this was not allowed, 
and the proposal whenever brought forward was strongly 
opposed by the private shipowners ; but from 1844 onwards 
the railway companies have been permitted to run steamers 
in connexion with their trains, and of this they have 
ever been ready to take advantage. Another development 
was the adoption of steam auxiliary power for obtaining 
a faster and more regular communication between England 
and the Far East, and this dates back to 1825. After 
this steam power made such advances that in 1846 
we find the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company establishing 
a regular West Indian service of steamships running 
from Southampton in connexion with which the company 
organised transit by mules and canoes across the Isthmus of 
Panama, thus opening up a route via Colon and Panama to 
the Pacific ports. The book deals also with steam power in 
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{FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


the New Business of the 


NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE 


has shown year by year continuous increase, and in 
1909 reached in Sums Insured the very large total of 


£5,078,984 Sterling, 


while the Life Premium Income exceeded £1,000,000. 
THERE ARE COOD REASONS FOR THIS RESULT !! 


“There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” —7imes. 


Write for Annual Report and Latest Prospectus to 
, Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 
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FIRE Fire, 
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APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 
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for Particulars write... 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ltd,, 


St. Mildred’s House, London, £.C. 
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JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager. 
EVE RY MAN whose estate will be liable for Duty 
should read 


“A POPULAR FALLACY.” 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
for Mutual L|IFE Assurance. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £75,000,000. 


The Empire Guarantee 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 
Curer Orrice—247 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


Lonvon Orrice—66-68 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


SHARE CAPITAL: 
Ordinary - - -+- - £2,000,000 
Preference- - - - - £1,250,000 
First Mortgage Debentures £250,000 


Head Office... ...  «.. 8 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Branch Offices PARIS, JOHANNESBURG, BULAWAYO. 


CuairRMAN: LORD HARRIS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary 
General Meeting of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, will be held at the City Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on Tuesday, 
November the 22nd, 1910, at Noon. 


The Report of the Directors for the year ending June 
30th, 1910, states that the realised net profit on the 
year’s operations, which is largely derived from divi- 
dends received on investments, after deducting Deben- 
ture Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance to 
credit of £/993,381 13s. 8d., from which the dividend 
on the Preference Shares, an interim dividend of 2s. per 
share on the Ordinary Shares, and French Government 
Taxes, have been provided, leaving £708,400 16s., 
which, added to the sum of £71,083 18s. 10d. brought 
forward from last year, leaves £779,484 14s. 10d. 

From this the Directors have made provision to- the 
extent of 4,200,000 for the further writing down of the 
prices at which investments in the shares of crushing 
mines stand in the books of the Company, leaving 
£579,484 14s. 1od. available for dividend. 

In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the 
Company's Share Investments as per Schedule No. 1 
(apart from any appreciation in value on properties and 
ventures as per Schedule No. 3) show on current market 
prices a further large unrealised profit. 

Investments stand in the books at average cost or 
under, and all shares are taken into account at prices 
below those current at the date when the accounts were 
made up. 

Schedules of the Company’s principal Share Invest- 
ments and unfloated properties are appended to the 
accounts. 

The Directors recommend that a final cash dividend 
of 15 per cent. and a bonus of 10 per cent., both free 
of Income Tax, be paid on the 2,000,000 Ordinary 
Shares, amounting to £500,000, and making with the 
interim dividend 7s. per share for the year, leaving 
£79,484 14s. 10d. to be carried to the credit of the 
current year’s Profit and Loss Account. 

The Report and Accounts were posted to regis- 
tered Shareholders on Saturday evening, the 12th 
November, and the Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders will be held on Tuesday, the 22nd 
November, at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C., at Noon. 

Copies of the Report, containing full informa- 
tion as to the Company’s position, Balance-sheet 
and Accounts, and Reports by the Joint Managers 
and Consulting Engineers, can be obtained on ap- 
plication at the Company’s Offices in London and 
Paris. 

By Order, 
HERBERT C. PORTER, | 
Secretary. 


Dated November 14th, 1910. 
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y. and, of course, describes the interesting 
trial of strength in 1844 between the warsloop ‘‘ Rattler’, 
fitted with a screw propeller, and the paddle steamer 
“‘ Alecto” of the same power, when the “‘ Rattler’’ towed 
the ‘‘ Alecto”” astern at a speed of nearly 25 knots. The 
account is brought down to the present day, including a 
description of the cruiser ‘‘ Bristol ’’, fitted with the Brown- 
Curtis turbines, which has just completed her trials 
with such good results. The author treats, among other 
matters, of turret steamers and ice-breakers; and as an 
important feature of steamship upkeep a description is given 
of floating docks, from the famous Bermuda Dock built at 
Woolwich in 1868, which had a lifting capacity of 35000 
tons, down to the largest floating dock in the world built last 
year at Hamburg by Messrs. Blohm and Voss for their own 
use. The book is excellently illustrated, both old and modern 
types of steam vessels being represented. 


the British Navy. 


** Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Novembre. 


This number contains a judicious but sympathetic and 
affectionate tribute to the memory ef Albert Vandal by his 
friend le Marquis de Ségur. It deals both with his private 
life and his characteristics as an historian. It is interesting 
to note that it was entirely due to the prejudice excited by 
kis name as thet of a well-known Buonapartist family that 
he was not placed in a high position as a public official. The 
same cause appears to have prevented his empleyment in 
diplomery. An amusing commentary on the liberty and 
equality prevailing under the Republic! But what the 
French public service lost, the whole cultivated world gained, 
for he then turned his attention to histery, with the bril- 
liant results known to every student of the Napoleonic era. 
The death of M. de Vogiie, a lifelong friend, may almost 
he said to have given him his death blew. He died 
at the early age of fifty-seven. His disposition was charm- 
ing and he never lost a friend. This number contains the 
second instalment of the late M. Brunetiére’s brilliant essay 
on Voltaire. 


THE ART OF MEDICINE. 
By A. C. Wootton. London: Mac- 


21s. net. 


“Chronicles of Pharmacy.” 
millan. 1910. 2 vols. 


These two volumes are not a history of the art of phar- 
macy as founded upon anything which would be called 
science in the twentieth century. If Mr. Wootton had in- 
tended to write such a history his work would doubtless have 
been of service to his profession and to medical men, as he 
was 2 skilled pharmacist. But he chose to write another 
sort of book. He has given much space to the history, so 
rich in human interest, of men’s ideas about animals and 
plants and minerals that might be prepared as drugs and 
used in the treatment of bodily and mental diseases. The 
field is one which might tempt the mere compiler in search 
of a subject attractive to all sorts of readers. There is much 
reaniny amid crops of credulities, follies, and superstitions : 
and the great figures of medicine and pharmacy are the 
strongest specimens of humanity that have lived on the 


earth. At first we were inclined to consider Mr. Weotton as 
such a compiler, when we found him as gravely, and with as 
much detail, setting out the mythical pharmacy of 
Achilles and Medea as the discovery of anzsthetics 


and the introduction of chloroform by Sir James Young 
Simpson. As we read on we found we were doing Mr. 
Woott»n injustice ; and if there is much in the book which 
Mr. Wetton does not handle as a scholar would, there is 
also much which could only have been written by a skilled 
chemist and pharmacist. It has a serious professional side ; 
and as Mr. Wootton did not live to see his bock through the 
press, Mr. MacEwan, the editor of ‘‘ The Chemist and Drug- 
gist ’’. has revised the proofs. But it is most valuable as a 
record «f primitive ideas in regard to drugs and the prac- 
tice of medicine, which held their ground in all nations 
aintil almost our own day, and are really not yet extinct. 
Down to the eighteenth century at least, whether among 
Egyptians, Asiatics, Greeks, Romans, or medizeval or modern 
Europeans, the preparation and administration of drugs 
was an affair of fetichism, magic and incantation, of astro- 
logy or alchemy. The horrible prescriptions of human and 
animal remains, the absurd prescription of unicorns’ horns and 
bezoar stones, of gems and other things either non-existent 
or of whose properties there could be no knowledge, are as 
good proof as any in human history that man can believe 
anything, and will fill his mental vacancy with the flights 


of unlicensed imagination. Until 1768 the wonderful 
Theriaca, a prescription of a universal antidote against all 
poisons, and supposed to have been obtained by Pompey 
from Mithridates, remained in the British Pharmacopeia. 
This Theriaca appears in English literature as treacle; in 
Milton as ‘‘ the treacle of sound doctrine ’’; in Chaucer as. 
‘* Crist, which is to every harm triacle ’’; in More as ‘‘ lay- 
ing up a store of cumfort in your hart as a triacle against 
the poyson of desperate dread ’’. The influence of pharmacy 
and its terminology on English literature is one of the 
most interesting features of Mr. Wootton’s book. Yet, with 
all the folly, through all the ages there was slowly growing 
up a real art of medicine based on experience, and a real 
knowledge of plants and metals founded on analyses and 
experiment. If we imagine ourselves without our recent 
knowledge of bacteria as the cause of diseases, and the pre- 
ventive medicine founded on it, we may doubt whether the 
increased chemical knowledge of the drugs, which came into 
later use, and which Mr. Woctton describes with professional 
complacency, would imply the more successful treatment of 
disease. The chemistry of drugs began to be modern in the 
seventeenth century ; but it by no means follows that the 
modern doctors knew much better the relations of their new 
drugs to the human body than the fathers of medicine knew the 
relations of their old drugs to that mysterious machine. And 
Mr. Wootton writes of their marvellous cures. The nature 
of disease is better understood and the materials of the 
Pharmacopeia infinitely better known now, but with that 
there is greater doubt as to the application of the drugs to 
the disease. The patients have not, perhaps, quite lost their 
faith in drugs to the same extent. There still lingers the 
primitive feeling, which has been exploited sometimes wisely 
by physicians, oftener recklessly by pretenders; and the 
patient has always fancied drugs with pretentious names. 
Mr. Wootton tells us that amongst the new chemicals that 
have become popular within the past thirty years there are 
sometimes a dozen designations for the same substance. These 
are the names that catch in the advertisements. They are 
short for such chemical combinations as_ tetrahydropara- 
methyloxyquinoline. But, whether long or short, is the 
modern doctor more sure of their effect than the medical 
alchemist was of the messes he compounded and prescribed ? 


For this Week’s Books see pages 656 and 658. 


“TRUTH” 
CHRISTMAS 


ee 
ait 
CR 
o-day. 
us Price Is. 


At all Bookstalls 
and Booksellers. 


“Truth” Publishing Office: 
Bolt Court, E.C. 


Awarded 27 Gold Medals for Daffodils and 
6 Gold Medals for Tulips. 


BARR’S HYACINTHS FOR BEDDING. 


IN SEPARATE COLOURS. Strong bulbs per 100 


Ditto Extra strong bulbs ... Pm 21/- 

Barr’s RAINBOW MIXTURE. stromg bulbs, 16/6 
BARR’S TULIPS FOR BEDDING. 

EARLY SINGLE, BARR’s RAINBOW MIXTURE ... per 100 6/6 

DouBLe, 


BARR’S DAFFODILS FOR BEDDING, 


IN SEPARATE NAMED SORTS a 5/6 and 7/6 per 100 
Catalogue of all the Best String-flowering Bulbs free on application. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.— High-class 

can be made by the purchase and re-sale, at a profit of 30 to 59 per cent., of 

CITY LOTS and ACREAGE in the Cities of Vancouver and North Vancouver ; 

or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9 per cent.--JOHN ALEXANDER & 

CO., NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C., ESTATE BROKERS. References: 

The Bank of British North America, Gracechurch Street, London; or Rev. J. 
Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Investments 


IL PROPERTY IN CALIFORNIA FOR SALE.— 


20,000 barrels monthly with 1,000,coo harrel Contract. For price and detai's- 


write JOHNSTON CO., Newport, R.I., U.S.A. 
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‘« The results of the experiments conducted at the 
** request of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
‘* during the past year, in the School of Physiology, 
‘* Trinity College, Dublin, as to the nutritive value 
‘* of Bovril, and communicated to the British Associa- 
‘tion at Sheffield (Zzmes report, September 3rd), 
‘‘ have created considerable interest amongst the 
Medical Profession. 


‘“©In order to secure a decisive result, the tests 
‘* were carried out on dogs because, owing to the 
‘easier control of the diet and the absence of 
‘* disturbing influences, mental and physical, much 
‘* more exact results can be obtained on animals 
‘than on human beings. The dogs were first 
‘* brought to a constant weight on dried dog biscuit 
‘‘ mixed with known quantities of water. Bovril— 
‘‘ from 2} to 74 grammes—was then added to the 
‘* food, with the result that the weight of the animals 
‘* went up as much as 50 to 100 grammes, or, in 
‘* round numbers, 10 to 20 times the weight of the 
Bovril given. 


‘* Afterwards Bovril was discontinued, and the 
‘* animals fell back to the original weight. Com- 
‘* pared with the effect of hard-boiled white of egg, 
‘it was found that from 8 to 10 times as much 
‘* by weight of the latter had to be given to obtain 
‘* the same increase in weight, or, taking the dried 
‘* organic solids in the two foods, from 2) to 4 times 
‘*as much egg-white had to be given to obtain the 
‘* Bovril effect. 


‘In several of the experiments there was a 
‘‘ retention of reserve nitrogen, and in all an in- 
‘* creased utilisation of other foods. 


‘* It was therefore concluded that Bovril had both 
‘¢@ direct and an indirect nutritive value, the latter 
‘* by causing a more complete digestion and absorp- 
** tion of the other food given.” 


Remarkable tests of 
feeding power of 


BOVRIL 


The experiments just concluded 
at the Physiological School, ; 
Trinity College, Dublin, at the | 
request of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland, proved that 


Increased 
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over and 
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The Home Seeker, 
the Holiday-maker, 
and those in quest of 


JA bright and 


social Cown, 


health, should visit with a continuous round 


of retnaed pleisures 
The remedial quahties 


LEAMINGTON 


treatment at the Royal 


THE HEART 
OF ENGLAND. Pump Fooms are not sur- 
passed by anyContinental 


resort. 
Less than 2 hours Municipal Bulgarian 
from London, and §& Health Milk a feature, 
readily accessible 


Booklet free from 
from every part. Lows Clerk, Roval 


Leamington Spa. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED | 
WHITE 


£80 


| ae 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger | 


than ordinary COFFEE. 


YERWRITING OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Duplicating” NORA DICKINSON. t 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


A WINTER TOUR BY P. & 0. 


Weekly departures from London, Marseilles, or Brindisi, 


INDIA, CEYLON, EGYPT, 


NET. 


including rail through India, v/a Bombay, Baroda, Ahmadabad, Abu Road, 
| Ajmere, Jaipur, Deshi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Allahabad, Benares, and 


Calcutta, thence by P. & O. to Colombo, Egypt, and London. 
Illustrated Handbook on Application. 


For freight and passage apply P. & O. S. N. Co., 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C. : 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., London. 


USTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


LONDON EVERY ALTERNAT¥ FRIDAY, calling 

at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 

and COLOMBO. 
? 
? 
2 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcnh Avenvug, Lonpon. 
For ey apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers __ Service | London Southampton 
t TINTAGEL CASTLE.. ..| Intermediate Nov. 18 Nov. 19 
* EL(NBURGH CASTLE Royal Mail | | Nov. 26 
GALICIAN... Intermed | Nov. 25 Nov. 26 
* Via Madeira. Via Teneriffe. Via’ Las Palmas. 


Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and I’hos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ROYAL EAST AFRICAN SERVICE 
Via Suez Canal. 
VERY 28 days the UNION-CASTLE LINE despatch 
a Steamer from the United Kingdom and the Continent, via Marseilles 


d Naples, DIRECT TO MOMBASA, ZANZIBAR, MOZAMBIQUE, 
CHINDE, BEIRA, DELAGOA BAY and NATAL. Neat Sailing, 


' §.S. “ GASCON,” from Lon/on Dec. 1, and Southampton Dec. 2. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Impor tant Announc ements Frank Brangwyn and his Work (Walter Shaw-Sparrow). Kegan 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 
Unique in the History of Teutonic Literature. BroGRaPHy. 
Notes of a Life (John Stuart Blackie). Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


The Foundation of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


A Translation from the German of HOUSTON STEWART CHAM- 

BERLAIN. By JOHN LEES. 

With an Introduction by LORD REDESDALE. 2 vols. 25s. net. 
Just Reapy. 
_*e* This work is unique in the history of Teutonic literature, for it was con- 

ceived and written in German by an Englishman, the son of an English Admiral, 
who received his education at Chelte:.ham College. For ten years it has been 
a standard work dealing with History, Philo-ophy, Religion, and Art of the 
World, and of it no less than 80,0co copies have been sold at a high price. But 
what is perhaps none the less remarkable is the beauty and charm of the style 
of the writer in his adopted tongue, as it is devoid entirely of the ponderous 
note of the German language. But the charm in this instance would have 
vanished had the work nct been translated by Dr. Lees and edited by Lorp 
Repespace. It is only necessary to quote the translator's note :—‘* Knowledge 
alone, however complete, of the German and English languages is wholly in- 
suff cient for the task of reproduction into English of the erudition, philosophy, 
scholarship, and incomparable style of the original. The poetic touches which 
adorn this rendering in many cases are due to the fascinating pen and know- 
ledge of Lorp Reprspa.r, who with the greatest kindness volunteered to act 
the part of editor and adviser.” 


The Rejuvenation of a Poet, 


The New Inferno. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 4s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—“ Mr. Stephen Phillips is to be thanked and congratulated 
on the accomplishment of an arduous feat, which few. perhaps none, of his 
contemporaries could have brought to such triuinphant completion.” 

Daily Telegrath.—‘* ‘The New Inferno’ is perhaps the n.ost remarkable 
book that Mr. Phillips has yet given us.” 


The Private Life of Cecil Rhodes, 


Cecil Rhodes: His Private Life. 


By his Private Secretary, PHILIP JOURDAN. 
796d. net. 

Times.—“ In some ways it is almost a relief to turn from Sir Lewis Mitchell's 
more ambitious work to the humble tribute offered to Mr. Rhodes’s memory by 
one of his Secretaries. . .. All who love and admire Rhodes will be deeply 
grateful for this little book of reminiscences.” 

Morning Post.—. . . the tie of affectionate sympathy between the two 
grew stronger year by year until it resembled that which subsists, or ought to 
subsist, between a father and ason. This friendship was a beautiful thing, and 
its beauty transfigures the whole book and makes it literature of a rare and 
precious kind. It is so seldom that one can see a heart through another heart.” 


16 Illustrations. 


A Napoleon Picture Gallery. 


Napoleon in Caricature, 1795-1821. 


By A. M. BROADLEY, Joint Author of ‘‘ Napoleon and the Invasion 
ef England,” ‘‘ Dumouriez and the Defence of England against 
Napoleon,” &c. With an Introductory Essay on “ Satire as a Factor in 
Napoleonic History,” by J. HOLLAND ROSE. 24 Full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour and 250 in Black-and-White. 2 vols. 42s. 

Times.—* No form of histor'cal diversion could well be more entertaining 
than the perusal of these international grimaces of defiance, derision, and ‘mortal 
insult. Mr. Breadley has produced a series of illustrations of the Napoleonic 
period unrivalled in their kind, he has unravelled the pvzzle caricatures with 
unflagging patience, and he has provided us in the letterpress with just such a 
gossiping guide to his caricature gallery as the situation requires.” 


A Great Victorian Novelist. 


Harrison Ainsworth and His Friends. 
sy S. M. ELLIS. 


*.* Dy some unaccountable oversight the life of one of the great Victorians 
had been neglected until Mr. Ellis, as it were. girced up his loins to make 
researches so successful that he hes brought together the most fascinating Life 
of a man of letters given to the world since Forster's ‘‘ Life of Dickens.” 
Indeed, these pages teem with references to this worthy’s great contemporaries 
—Seott, | amb, Lockhart, Coleridge, Hood, Thackeray, I)’Orsay, Disraeli, 
Lytton, Browning, Dickens, Forster, Lever, Marryat, Wordsworth, Mrs. 
Southey, Jerrod, “‘ Phiz,” and others—from whom there are a creat many 
jctters included in these comprehensive volumes. 


A Book of International Interest, 


Japan for a Week. Britain for Ever. 


By A. M. THOMPSON, With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. 5s. net. 

*.* This is one of those charming elusive works that defy description. How 
can we confine cr limit a book that discourses to its readers on such diverse 
subjects as: A new and fascinating theory of Japanese racial kinship with the 
Ancient Greeks ; the necessity of Blatchford’s warnings in the Daily Mai? ; the 
Yellow Peril ; a new view of the German menace ; and contains, with all these, 
charming and delightful pen pictures of Japan and Japanese life? 


2 vols. 32s. net. 


A Tale of Splendour. 


A Princess of Strategy ; a Biograpny of 


Anne Louise Benedicte, Duchesse cu Maine. 
Translated from the French of General De Piepape by J. LEWIS MAY. 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 other Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

*,° The Li’e of the Duchesse du Maine : a life of glamour, a tale of enchant- 
ment—a story of intrigues, conspiracies, brilliant salons, Leautifil women, and 
the thousand and one things that make the Court of Louis XIV. splendid to 
our eyes. 

A New Humourist. 


Literary Lapses. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. | 3s. 6d. net. 
*.* On the appearance of this work in Canada four months azo the editors 
of The Spectater, (uardian, and T.P.’s Weekly each hailed Professor 
as a 1ew bumourist, and accorded his booklet a poge review ; but since then the 
book has been considerably enlarged. 


[Now Ready. 


JOHN LANE: The Bodley Head, Vigo St., London, W. 


6s. net. 

Memories of Eight Years (John Beddoe). Bristol : Arrowsmith, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Oliver Goldsmith (Frank Frankfort Moore). 
stable. 12s, 6d. net. 

Seymour Hicks (By Himself). Rivers. 2s. 6d. net. 

Chatham: His Early Life and Connections (Lord Rosebery). 
Humphreys. 12s. net. 


Con- 


Fiction. 

«Just Folks” (Clara E. Laughlin). 

The Reproof of Chance (E. W. Savi). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Sanine (Michel Artzybachev). Paris: Grasset. 3fr. 50c. 

The Siege of the Seven Suitors (Meredith Nicholson) ; Darwell 
Stories (F. Warre Cornish). Constable. 6s. each. 

Lost Endeavour (John Masefield). Nelson. 2s. net. 

Booxs. 

Pretty-Girl and the Others (L. T. Meade); The Old Pincushion 
(Mrs. Molesworth); The Lone Patrol (John Finnemore), 
3s. 6d. net each; All About Me (L. E. Tiddeman), 2s. 6d. 
net; A Schoolgirl’s Battlefield (Raymond Jacberns), 5s. 
net. Chambers. The Invisible Island (Alexander Mac- 
donald), 5s.; The Red Knight (G. J. Whitham), 2s. 6d. ; 
The House of the Five Poplars (Lucy Crump), 2s.; Greta’s 
Domain (Bessie Marchant), 3s. 6d.; Overdue: or the 
Strange Story of a Missing Ship (Harry Collingwood), 
3s. 6¢d.; Our Happy Home Book, ls. 6d. Blackie. 

Aucassin and Nicolette (Eugene Mason). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Blue Lagoon (H. de Vere Stacpoole). Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 

The Sun’s Babies (Edith Howes). Cassell. 3s. 6d. net. 

Norse Fairy Tales (Sir George Webbe Dasent). Lippincott. 


Macmillan. 6s. 


6s. 

The Life of a Foxhound (John Mills). Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Royal Story Book (H.M. the Queen of Roumania). Digby, 
Long. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Boy’s Book of Airships and other Aerial Craft (Harry 
Delacombe). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Green Willow and other Japanese Fairy Tales (Grace James). 
Macmillan. 15s, net. 

HI1sTory. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome (William Stearns 
Davis), 8s. 6d. net; The English Church in the Nineteenth 
Century (Part I. and II., Francis Warre Cornish), 7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan. 

Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and William, Kings of Scot- 
land, a.p. 1153-1214 (Collected with notes and an Index by 
Sir Archibald Campbell Laurie). Glasgow : Maclehose. 
10s. net. 

Noble Dames and Notable Men of the Georgian Era (John 
Fyvie). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Rationale of Ceremonial 1540-1543 (Cyril 8. Cobb). 
mans, Green. 10s. 

William Hunnis and the Revels of the Chapel Royal (Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes). Louvain: Uystpruyst. 27fr. 

George II. and his Maeters (Reginald Lucas). 
10s. net. 

The Argentine Republic (A. Stuart Pennington). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Persia and Turkey in Revolt (David Fraser). 
Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net. 

Law 

Corenation Claims (G.. Woods Wollaston). 

Naturat History AND Sport. 
A Medley of Sport (J. M. M. B. Durham). Gibbings. 


net. 


Long- 


Humphreys. 
Stanley Paul. 


Edinburgh : 


Harrison. 


7s. 6d. 


(Continued on page 658). 


JOHN M. SYNGE. 


A Collected Edition of the Works of J. M. Synge, 

in Four Volumes, Demy 8vo., finely printed on 

antique laid paper, with Four Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, bound in buckram, gilt top, 

In addition to the Plays (three of which are out of print in their 
original form), the Poems (also out of print), and ‘‘The Aran 
Islands,” this Edition contains several articles on Wicklow, Kerry, &c. 
never before issued in book form. 


Sold in Sets only. Price to subscribers before publication 
(November 22), 20s. net; after publication, 24s. net. 


Prospectus and specimen pages will be sent on application to the 
publishers. An advance copy may be inspected at many of the leading 
London Booksellers. 


MAUNSEL & COMPANY, LTD., 
96 MIDDLE ABBEY STREET, DUBLIN, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES. __ 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 8s. 6d. net. 


By ELIZABETH SHARP. és. net. 
FERDINAND LASSALLE. 


By G©ORGE'!BRANDES, Author of “ William Shakespeare,” &c. 6s. net. 
(Friday. 


CHINA UNDER 
THE EMPRESS DOWAGER. 


By J. 0. P. BLAND and E. BACKHOUSE. 16s. net. (ond Imp. 


“It presents for the first time a vivid and coherent picture 
of the whole career and character of the masterful woman 
who was for half a century a de facto ruler of the Chinese 
Empire.”—Times. 


Three Popular GColour-Books. 
THE RHINEGOLD-THE VALKYRIE. 
By RICHARD WAGNER. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. ss. net. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON, iss. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. 


TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 
Ulustrated by MAURICE LALAU. 1ss. net. 


MASTERS of LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
By EMILE MICHEL, Magnificently Mlustrated. 30S. net. 


MID-CHANNEL. A Play. 
HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD 
AND WILDERNESS. 
By H. HESKETH PRICHARD, Illustrated. 1s. net. 


OF DISTINGUISHED ANIMALS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


MEMOIRS of the DUCHESSE de DINO. 


Vols. II. and III., completing the Memoirs. 10s. net each. 


A GASCON ROYALIST. 
By G. LENOTRE. ros. net. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. 
By NORMAN ANGELL, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘*Lucid and cogent, a book which every responsible person 
ought to read.”—Daity News. 


A POPULAR EDITION, in One Volume, 
Price Six Shillings net, of 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 
By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 


Illustrated from Photographs, and with Drawings in Colour by the Artist 
of the Expedition, and a Map. 

The best book of Adventures, the best School-Prize, the best 
boys’ book, of this season. is 
Six-Shilling Novels hy Notable Authors. 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Dawn and Morning. 

By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 


A LARGE ROOM. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of “ Rachel Lorian.” 
THE GETTING OF WISDOM. 
By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Maurice Guest.” 


CONFESSIONS of aSUCCESSFUL WIFE. 
By G. DORSET. 
THE WHITE PEACOCK. 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. (Tuesday. 
AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
THE DOP DOCTOR. 28, RICHARD DEHAN. Imp. 
MARTIN EDEN. JAcK LONDON. 


(37d Imp. 


Mr, Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List Free. 


London; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


Rewards and Fairies. By 
Rudyard Kipling. wien mu. 


trations by FRANK CRAIG. Uniform 
Edition, Red cloth, Extra Crown S8vo. 6s. Pocket 
Edition, India Paper, limp leather, Feap. 8vo. 
5s. net. dition de Luxe, Hand-made paper, sateen 
cloth, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


WARWICK GOBLE'S 
NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


Green Willowand other Japanese 


Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. With 
40 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. dition de Luxe. Demy 4to. 
42s. net. 


Lectures on the 
French Revolution. 


By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD DALBERG- 
ACTON, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
Edited by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., Litt.D., 
and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 
8vo. 10s. net. 


The Broad Stone 
of Empire. 


Problems of Crown Colony Administration. 


With Records of Personal Experience. By Sir 
CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G. With Maps, 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. net. 


The Conflict of Colour. 


Detailed Examination of Racial Problems throughout 
the World, with Special Reference to the English- 
speaking Peoples. By B, L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
8vo. 10s. net. 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 


its History. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, M.P. 
With Portraits. 8vo. ros. net. 


The Economic Annals of the 


Nineteenth Century, 1801-1820. 
By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D., 
Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Illustrated by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
Three Tales of Hans Andersen. 


With 22 Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 
Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Old North Trail: or Life, 
Legends and Religion of the 


Blackfeet Indians. By WALTER 
McCLINTOCK. With numerous Illustrations, eight 
of which are in Colour, anda Map. $vo. I5s. net. 


Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. By kev. 
J. MACGOWAN, D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


The Principles of International 


Law. ByT. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Rewritten. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application, 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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APPLETON’S 


XMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


THE GREEN MOUSE. by ROBERT WwW. 
CHAMBERS. 6s. 


“Mr. Chambers keeps us in a ripple of merriment all the time.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


WHITE MAGIC. by DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 
6s. 


A new novel by the Anthor of “‘ Old Wives for New.” 
A novel of marked and 


THE STAR GF LOVE. by FLORENCE MORSE 
KINGSLEY. 6s. 


Sumptuouslv illustrated in colour, by ARTHUR Becuer. Decorated cover, 
gilttop. This is the beautiful Bible story of Esther, the Hebrew maiden who 
became a Queen. 


THE CHRIST CHILD. by E. “HAMMOND. 


Decorated cover in blue and gold, with inlay. 6s. 
A group of legends of the ar Child, illustrated with 16 full-page 
illustrations from Paintings by the Old Masters. 


UNCLE REMUS: His Songs and Sayings. 
By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. With 112 Illustrations by 


AL B. FROST. Cloth, gilt top. 6s. nei. 
AN -ADMIRAL’S LOG. by Rear- Admiral 
ROBLEY D. EVANS. _Lilustrated. 7s. 6a. net. 


“* A book of reminiscences, full of incident and anecdote. Gives an excellent 
picture of work and play in a modern rn navy.” "—Standard. 


CAPE CoD BALLADS. By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, 


Author of ‘*Cap’n Eri.” Cloth, gilt top. Illustrated. 
5s. net. 


GIRL AND WOMAN. by CAROLINE LATIMER, 


M.D., M.A. Svo., cloth, gilttop. 317 pages. 6s. net. 


A wholesome text-book for the guidance of mothers and daughters. 


UP THE ORINOCO AND DOWN THE 
MACDALENA., by H. J. MOZANS. Royal 8vo. 


cloth, Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author relates his travels in South America, frequenting 
paknowe and little-visited places and following the trails and unbeaten snanedll 


STUDIES IN SPIRITISM. by Dr. A. E. TANNER, 
with an Introduction by @ STANLEY HALL. Large 8vo. 
cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


An interesting work on the testing of psychical phenomena and psychical 
manifestations of spiritivxn and mediums, the conditions of communication, 
sources of enver, telepathy, and allied paenomena and hallucinations. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH. by ROLAND G. USHER, Ph.D., Instructor 


in History at Washington University. In 2 vols. cloth, 
medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


** These two volumes are wel! worthy of the attention of students of English 
Church history." — 7imes. 
‘They are the most important and the most original that have been 
published for a generation.” —Guardian. 


DESCRIPTIVE METEOROLOGY. wi.tis 
L. MOORE. Chief of the United States Weather Bureau. 
Crown 8Svo. cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


This new book on meterology includes the whole range of the phenomena of 
the air; the composition, properties, and motions, and the various forms of 
energy ‘manifested therein. Illustrated with 45 colour and other charts, and 
Illustrations in the text. 


THE SOUTHERN SOUTH. By ALBERT BuSH- 
NELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History at 
Harvard. 8vo. cloth. 6s. net. 


The Times in a long review says this is a conscientious and judicious study 
of the Negro question, and a book which is a model of the way in which such 
attempts should be be undertaken. 


THE AMERICAN HOPE. 28, wiLLtam morse 
COLE, Assistant Professor of Accounting in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, roagh cut edges. 6s. net. 


A careful study of the symptoms of American Life. 


LEAVES OF GRASS. WALT wuiTman, 


The only authorised Edition. 5s. net. 
Persian Yapp, gilt top. 10s. Gd. net. 


D. APPLETCN & COMPANY, LONDON. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Obiter Dicta (Augustine Birrell). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiogra shy of Dr. Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk, 1722- 
1805 (Edited by John Hill Burton). Foulis. 6s. net. 

The City of Beautiful Nonsense (E. Temple Thurston). Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. net. 

Military Law made Easy (Lieut.-Col. S. T. Banning). Gale 
and Polden. 4s. 6d. net. 

Scrence AND PHILOsopHY. 

The Application of Logic (Alfred Sidgwick). Macmillan. 
5s. net. 

Kant and his Philosophical Revolution (R. M. Wenley). Edin- 
burgh: Clark. 3s. 

Solectrics (Alfred J. Cooper). Potter. 10s. 

Makers of Man: A Study of Human Initiative (Charles J. 
Whitby). Rebman. 10s. 6d. net. 

Unfinished Man (Albert Wilson). Greening. 10s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Purpose of God (J. Llewelyn Davies). Macmillan. 2:. 6d. 
net. 
The Christ Myth (Arthur Drews). Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Scientific Study of the Old Testament (Dr. Rudolf Kittel), 
5s. net; Primitive Christianity (Otto Ptleiderer, Vol. IIT.). 
Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. net. 
Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job (Joseph H. Wicksteed). Dent. 
6s. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Eastern Pacific Lands: Tahiti and the Marquesas Islands 
(F. W. Christian). Scott. 7s. 6d. net. 
Memories of Maoriland (E. J. Massey). Clowes. . 6d. net. 
The Peopie of Egypt (Painted by Lance Thackeray, with Intro- 
duction by Gordon Home), 5s.; Malta (Frederick W. Ryan), 
7s. 6d. net; Australia (Described by Frank Fox), 20s. net. 
Black. 
Mentone (Dr. George Miller). Hodder and Stoughton. 
12s. net. 
Verse AND Drama. 
The Discoverer and In the Queen’s Room (Frank Frankfort 
Moore). Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Voices of the Rivers (Nina Salaman). Cambridge: Bowes 
and Bowes. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Search for Loveliness and other Verses (G. Rostrevor 
Hamilton). Long. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Chant of the Stone Wall (Helen Keller). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Poetical Works of Mrs. Horace Dobell, with a Biographical 
Sketch. Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
An Admiral’s Yarns (Vice-Admiral H. L. Fleet). Swan Sen- 
nenschein. 5s. net. 
Chinese Foik-Lore Tales (Rev. J. Macgowan). Macmillan. 
3s. net. 
Ghostly Phenomena (Elliot O'Donnell). Laurie. 3s. 6d. net. 
How to Judge Rubber Investments, or Hevea Brasiliensis in 
British Malaya (Frederic W. Knocker). Moring. 2s. 6d. 
Idola Fori, Being an Examination of Seven Questions of the 
Day (William Samuel Lilly). Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

L’ime des Anglais (Fo Emia); Discours sur Jes Passions de 
Amour (Emile Faguet). Paris: Grasset. 3/r. 50c. 

Nation and the Army, The (Major W. Roper-Caldbeck). Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Orchids for Everyone (Charles H. Curtis), 21*. net; The 
Grecians (James Elroy Flecker), 2s. net: Dent. 

Ports and Fair Havens (Edith King-Hall). Elkin Mathews. 
2s. 6d. net. 


ReEvIEws AND MaGazInes ror Novemper.—Revue des Deux 
Mondee, 3fr.; The North American Review, 1s.; The Open 
Court, 10c. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. net; or cloth, gilt edges, 5s, net. 
THE ART ANNUAL. 
Being the Christmas Number of Tre Art Journat, consists of THE ART OF 
Sir Lawrence 


ALMA- TADEMA, 


O.M., R.A., R.W.S. 


By RUDOLF DIRCKS. 

4 Full-page Plates in Colour, over 60 Illustrations, and a Hand-printed Etching. 
An authenticated List of the Painter's W: orks, from OPUS I (:851) to 
OPUS C D (1910), is given. 

S'r L. Alma-Tadema writes :—‘‘ A handsome and first-class number.” 
The Outlook. —‘* Exquisitely illustrated.” 
The Freda. —‘* Pictures are reproduced exceedingly well.” 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalis. 
VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25 % DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., having removed from No. 37 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send the Three Parts of the’ 
above on application. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


To be issued in 24 Volumes, under the Editorship of 
Miss MAY MORRIS. 

Each volume will have a Photogravure Frontispiece, and 
other Illustrations will be included with various volumes. The 
edition will be limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will be 
for sale, and the twenty-four volumes will be sold, in sets only, at 
the price of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set. It is proposed 
to publish the set in six quarterly instalments of four volumes 
each. The first instalment of four volumes will be issued on 
Monday next, November 21, being as fellows :— 

The Defence of Guenevere; The Hollow Land, 
and other contributions to “The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Magazine’’; The Life and Death of Jason; 
The Earthly Paradise. Volumes 1 and 2. 

*,* A Prospectus, with specimen pages ana illustrations, will 

be sent on } af plication. 


The First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. By the Author of “ A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” “The 
Life of a Prig,” &c. With Photogravure Portrait and other lilustrations. 
&vo. ros, 6d. net. (nland postage 54.) 
The author bas succeeded by virtue of his well-directed research and 
vivacious expository ccmment in p oducing one of the best recent books 
of a nowadays undoubtedly popular order."— Outlook, 
“A most amusing and interesting book.” —Paill Mall Gazette. 
“ A scholarly and entertaining account.” —Odserver. 

Many readers will welcome another the author's historical memoirs.”— 

a ** A very valuable ccntribution to the annals of the Seventeenth Century.” — 

jeld. 

The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady 

Holland. Edited by the EARL of ILCHESTER. With Portrait and 

Map. 8vo. 15s. net. (/nland postage 5d.) |Early next week. 
This further volume of the Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland is an 

account of two journeys in Spain undertaken by Lord and Lady Holland 

mm 1803-5 and in 1808-9, 

The Dawn of Modern England: being a 
a History of the Reformation in England. 1509-1525. 
CARLOS LUMSDEN. 8vo. gs. net. (/nland postage 54.) 
The object cf this volume is to explain historically the reasons for and the 

causes of our modern religious and eccnomic problems, together with a 

narrative cf the political, social, and economic history of the period. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR. LECKYS ESSAYS. 


Historical and Political Essays. By Witiiam 
EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. Cabinet Edition. In One Volume. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 

Philosophical Essays. By Bertranp RusseELt, 
M.A., F.R.S.  8vo. 6s. net. (Postage 44.) 

CONTENTS. —The Elements of Ethics—The Free Man's 
Worship— The Study of Mathematics—Pragmatism— William 
James's Conception of ‘Truth—The Monistic ‘J heory of Truth 
— The Nature of Truth. 


The Roman Empire: Essays on the Constitu- 
tutional History from the Accession of Domitian (81 a.p.) to the 
Retirement of Nicephorus III. (1081 a.p.). By the Rev. F. W. 
Busse.i, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. net. (Postage ;d.) 


A History of the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, 1871--'910. With Portraits of James Clerk-Maxwell, 
Lord Rayieigh, Sir J. J. Thomson, and other LItlustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 
The House of Lords during the Civil War. 
By CHARLES HARDING FIRTH, M.A., Regius Professor of 
=< Mcdern History in the University ot Oxford. 8vo. 7s. ¢d. net. 
(Postage 5d.) 


The World of Homer. By ANDREW Lane. 


lilustrations. 8vo. 6s. (Postage 4d.) 


Sir Walter Scott nae the Border Minstrelsy. 
By ANDREW LANG. 8vo. 5s. net. (/nland Postage 5.7.) 
*e* The object of this book ts to clear Scott of charges of dishonesty in his 
editing of the ** Border Minstrelsy.” 
The Campaign of Trafalgar. By Juvian S. 
LL.M. 8vo. 16s, net. (Postage 6d.) 
‘* The most valuable contribution that has been made in recent years to the 
naval history of Great Britain.”—-Géasgow Herald. 


The Voice: An Introduction to Practical Phonology: 
By W. A. AIKIN, M.D. 8vo. 7s. ¢d. net. (Postage, 5d.) 
This is a description of the shys-ological construction cf the organs that 
produce sound ; the mode of producing sound 1m the English tongue, together 
with exercises to secure troper pronunciation. is intended for the use of 
teachers, singers, preachers, public speakers, &c. 


English as we Speak it in Ireland. By 
P. W. JOYCE, LL.D., M.R.LA., late President of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries, Ireland. Sncoxv Epition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

(Postage 4d.) 
In this book the Irish dialect c7 the English language is Sor the first time 
subjected to detailed analysis and systematic classification, 


At Home with God: Prie-dieu Papers on 
Spiritual Surjects. By the Rev. MATTHEW RUSSELL, S.J. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 

Twentieth Century Socialism. What it is 
whe What it is; How it May Come. By EDMOND KELLY, 
M.A., F.G.S., Late Lecturer on Municipal Government at Columbia 
University. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 4a.) 

Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910. By R. F. 
QUINTON, M.D., late Governor and Medical Officer of H.M. Prison, 
Hol loway. ‘Crown 8vo. €d. net. (Pestage 44.) 


LONCMANS, GREEN, a co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


DUCKWORTH’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE GOLF COURSES 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


Described by BERNARD DARWIN. Painted by HARRY 
ROUNTKEE. A graphic account of the leading Golf Links in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. With 48 Illustra- 
tions in Colour and 16 in Sepia. Cloth, gilt top, square royal 
8vo. 21s, net. Inland postage 6d. 


THE LAST STUART QUEEN. 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. The life-history of Louise, 
Countess of Albany, wife of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 16s, net. 
Inland postage 5d. : 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 


AN INTIMATE LIFE, 
By ALLAN McLEAN HAMILTON. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 16s, net. Inland 6d. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By F. W. MAITLAND. A new and Cheaper Edition, 
with a Portrait, 5s. net. [‘‘ Crown” Library. 


MEDIAZVAL SICILY. 
By CECILIA WAERN. A descriptive account of Sicily 


Past and Present. Very fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. Inland postage 6d. . 


‘* The magic and mystery of forest life.” 


THE THREE MULLA MULGARS. 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. With 2 Illustrations in 
Colour. 5s, net. 


POEMS: 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. Square crown ave. 5s. net. 


HOPE. ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 6s, 


ROSE ACRE PAPERS. 


By EDWARD THOMAS. A Series of Delicate Personal 
Essays. 2s, 6d, net. 


BLAKE. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. With a Frontispiece in Colour 
and many Illustrations in Half-tone. Cloth gilt, 2s, net. 
Now Ready.) [Zhe Porular Library of Art. 


HOGARTH. 


By EDWARD GARNETT. With Frontispiece in Colour 
and many Illustrations in Half-tone. Cloth gilt, 2s, net. 
Now J [Zhe Library of Art.4 


THE CHILD OF THE AIR. 


A FANTASY. { 
By Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. Illustrated in Colour and in 
Line by C. W1LHELM. crown 8vo. net. 


THE READERS’ LIBRARY. 


A Series of copyright volumes of individual merit. Bound in 
dark blue cloth, gilt lettering. The Series includes only such 
books as have permanent value—the work of authors of repute. 
The volumes are eminently suitable for presentation. A com-" 
plete list may be seen at any bookseller’s, or can be had post 
free from the publishers. 

Crown 8vo. bah 64. net a volume. 


COVENT GARDEN, London, W.C. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE PROFESSOR W. A. COPINGER, LL.D., 
F.S.A., & , OF MANCHESTER AND BUXHALL, SUFFOLK. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock isely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, —y selected portion 
of the Library of the late Professor W. A. Copinger, LL.D, FS.A., &c., of 
Manchester, and Buxball, Suffolk, comprising Works relating to Bibliography ; 
Suffolk La Rochefoucauld, Mémoires, Manuscript, with numerous 
Corrections in the Duke’s own hand ; the Library of E. Dobin, Esq » comprising 
valuable Topographical Works, chiefly relating to London, and other Properties, 
including Works of modern English Authors ; Botanical Works; Books relating to 
America ; Books Illustrated by Cruikshank ; Illuminated Miniatures of the Fifteeath 


Century. 
4 May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The VALUABLE COLLECTION of WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS: 
THE PROPERTY OF COLONEL LITTLEDALE, OF CHELTENHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 beng oy Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3235, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable 
COLLECTION OF NAVAL AND MILITARY MEDALS AND DECO- 
RATIONS, the property of Colonel Littledale, of Cheltenham, comprising Field 
Officer's Gold Medal for Java ; Peninsular Gold Cross for Six Actions; Officer's 
Group: Military General Service, —- clasps, Waterloo, and a Regimental Gold 
Cross ; Vict ria Cross Group: the V.C. with three dates, D.C.M., Crimea 3-c., 
Turkish Crimea, 2nd China 1-c.; Victoria Cross Group: the V.C. with ¢wo dates, 
Crimea 3-c., ‘'urkish Crimea ; Five other Victoria Crosses ; “* Best Shot in the Army ” 
Medals (2) for two years in succession, viz. : 1870-71, and 1871-72; Rare Naval 
General Service Medals, with one to four clasps; Rare Military General Service 
Medals, with one to twelve clasps; Rare Naval and Military Groups, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
valuable and interesting BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a selection from 
the Library of Sydney Humphries, Esq., and other properties, comprising a Most 
Important Collection of the Autograph Manuscripts of George Meredith ; the 
original Autograph Manuscript of Byron's Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte ; Autograph 
Letters and Manuscripts of Millais, Ruskin, Swift, Pope, Burney, and others ; 
Collections relating to Ranelagh Gardens, and Caricatures ; a special early copy of 
Turner's ‘* Liber Studiorum ”; a large Collection of the Sporting Prints by John 
Scott, in Early States ; First Editions of Keats, Shelley, Thackeray, Locker, 
Fitzgerald, Lamb, Swinburne; a Genevan Bible presented by Isack Walton to 
Charles Co:ton; Old and Rare Books; Miniatures and relics of important 
personages ; fine Works on Carpets, with Coloured Plates, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 

in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 

year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and 


gacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Fstimates. and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


W., 


Literary and Artistic eAnnual 


Contributions by the foremost Authors 
and Artists of the day. 


One hundred pages of literary matter and 
illustrations; 12 pictures in colour. 


orth Half-a-crown Sold for One Shillin 


Ar ALL BooksELters anp 


Published to aid the funds of The 
National Book Trade Provident Society. 


“* Saturday’ 
Auction Bridge.” 


By Hellespont. 


3s. 6d. net. READY ON TUESDAY. 


CONTENTS. 


Laws or Auction BrivcE. 
I. InTRopucTION. 
II. DescrirTion oF THE GAME. 
III. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
No Trump Formula—Examples of No Trump Hands. 
IV. DECLARATIONS BY THE DEALER. 
No Trumps— Hearts—Diamonds—Clubs—Spades. 
V. DECLARATIONS BY THE SECOND PLAYER. 
VI. DecLARATIONS BY THE THIRD PLAveR. 
VII. DacLaraTIONs BY THE FouRTH PLAYER. 
Doubling Original No Trump made by Declarer. 
VIII. Biopinc AFTER THE First Rounp. 
IX. Dovstinc. 
X. Generat Principtes oF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE TRUMPS. 

Varieties of Strategy—Short suit leads—Singleton leads—Avoidance of 
tenace openings—Table of leads— Returning leads—Leading up to 
or through Dummy—Finessing—Signalling ability to ruff—The 
discard when there is a trump—Drawing trumps. 

XI. Generac PrincipLes oF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE NO TRUMPS. 

The Original lead—Card to lead originally—The Fourth best. 

XII. Synopsis or Leaps. 

Modifications of the lead due to bidding—The Play of the Elder 
Hand—The Flay of the Younger Hand—The Play of the Fourth 
Hand—The Play of the Declarer—The Discard when there is No 
Trump. 

XIII, Exampves or STRATEGY. 
XIV. AMENITIES. 
Hints on General Play. 


Order of your bookseller or direct from the Office, 38. 10G, fost free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10b KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 


8th Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘*‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of ali Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 58. 3d, 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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copyright of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
bas been taken over by the 


University of Cambridge, 


and an entirely new (iit§) edition will be 
issued from the Cambridge University Press 
about the end of the year. 


@@” Prospectus and specimen pages post free from The 
Cambridge University Press (London Office), Fetter 
Lane, E.C, 


T is now 142 years since there appeared in Edinburgh the 
first part of a book, to be completed in 3 modest volumes, 
of goo pages each, under the ambitious title of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. Limited in its scope to the arts and 
sciences, the product of a “Society of Gentlemen in Scotland,” 
none of whose names have come down to us, it contained, for 
the best of reasons, no heading “Steam Engine,” and could 
still combat, in its article “ Botany,” the theory that sex existed 
in the world of plants. 

The 11th edition, to contrast it with the first, consists of 28 
volumes and an index. There are 27,000 pages of text, 40,000 
articles, over 41 millions of words, more than 7,000 illustrations 
and maps. Its 1,500 contributors include the most eminent 
authorities in every department of knowledge. Its scope has 
been enlarged to supply information under whatever word may 
reasonably prompt a question as to the person, place, object, 
action or conception for which it stands—and this information 
(the result of'a fresh survey of the world) is given up to the 
year IgIo. 

The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which the 
Cambridge University Press is now about to issue, is, indeed, 
a representative product of the day—to which it belongs in 
virtue of its writers, its information, the improved method of its 
preparation, the revolution in its physical production ; but it is 
also the result of a long development, and can well be introduced 
only by a backward glance. 

Past editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica have been 
published at the dates shown in the following table. As every 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica has hitherto been 
issued in parts, and its publication, therefore, extended over a 
series of years, the interval between one edition and the next 
must be measured from the mean date of each. It will be seen 
that, whereas successive editions have hitherto appeared at 
intervals, on an average, of 14 years, a period of 28 years 
separates the publication of the present edition from the last 
entirely new edition, viz. the 9th. 


3 vols. ... 1768-71 Mean date 1770 
«(Bell & Macfarquhar). 

(Bell & Macfarquhar). 

(Bell & Macfarquhar). 

Supplement ....... wa 
(Thomson Bonar). 

(Andrew Bell). 

Gth edition BO coe 2825-17 1816 
(Constable) 

(Constable). 

(Constable) 

(Adam Black). 

(Adam Black). 

(A. & C. Black). 10th 

Supplement ............. II th 1902 
(The Times). 

11th edition .......... December 1910 


29 ” 

(Cambridge University Press). 

One of the novel and important features of the new edition will 
be the simultaneous production of the entire work. 

The title of the first edition was ambitious, for the word 
“encyclopaedia” promised a comp/ete circle of instruction, and 
this the modest three volumes fell far short of supplying. 
But, if the first Encyclopaedia Britannica failed to complete the 
arcle, it clearly showed that z#s¢ruction was its main purpose. 
For its articles upon the chief arts and sciences were long and 
comprehensive treatises, intended for study and reading, and 
to this feature—which characterises the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica to this day—the book owes its reputation as some- 
thing apart from the many other encyclopaedias, British and 
Foreign, which serve a slighter purpose. 

The new (11th) edition—besides being ew, z.c. the result of 
a fresh survey of the world—carries forward the famous 
characteristics of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, while de- 
veloping ‘others which were latent. For the first time in its 


history, an“ edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica has been 
written, and will be issued, as one consistent whole from A to Z. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
radical change in the method of production. With previous 
editions—as indeed with every other considerable publication 
whatever—the custom has been to produce and publish the 
work volume by volume. In the present case—in respect both 
of the exhaustive character of its survey and of its well- 
considered distribution under some 40,000 headings—simul- 
taneous preparation has brought to the new work the advantage 
of such a thorough organisation and control as is unattainable 
under the ordinary conditions of piecemeal production. This 
development, while enhancing the value of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica as a book for study and for reading, greatly 
increases its usefulness as a work of reference. For, by virtue 
of the better arrangement of its matter, the new work contains 
in the same space a far greater amount of information than 
any previous edition. One other striking innovation may be 
noted. By the employment of India paper, a book of which 
the contents have always been intended for reading has been 
rendered physically readable at last in the shape o flight and 
slender volumes. 

The preparation of the 11th edition (at a cost, before a single 
volume was printed, of £230,000) has occupied for eight years a 
permanent editoria staff of 64 members, and it embodies the 
special knowledge of leading authorities in every field, e.g. 
Lord Rayleigh, Sir Joseph Thomson, Sir Philip Watts, 
Professor Ewing, Professor Nernst, Sir Clifford Allbutt, Sir E. 
Ray Lankester, Sir Walter Phillimore, Sir Eldon Gorst, Dr. 
Arthur Evans, Professor Haverfield, Professor Vinogradoff, 
Professor Oman, Dr. Driver, Dr. Estlin Carpenter, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, Mr. Donald Tovey, Captain Brinkley, Colonel Maude, 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, to name but twenty out of some 
fifteen hundred. But of all these details of the work the reader 
may best judge for himself from the prospectus and specimen 
pages for which this announcement invites him to inquire. 

In conclusion, it may safely be asserted that at no time in 
its history has the need of a new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
been more urgent than it is to-day. The past fifteen years 
have been marked by extraordinary multiplication of special 
studies, and, at the same time, they have seen a notable growth 
of the belief that information tells—tells not only indirectly, and 
in a quickening of general interests, but, also, most practically, 
in the increased efficiency which a man brings to the pursuit of 
his own business or profession, whatever that may be. 


In coming now under the control of the University of Cam- 
bridge, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as a most comprehensive 
exhibition of exact knowledge, will be regarded as having found 
a natural abiding place. On its side, in assuming the charge 
4, a most powerful instrument of general instruction, the 

niversity takes a stepin fulfilment of its responsibility towards 
a wider circle than that of its own students during the short 
years of their residence. 


The first copies (a small number) of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britan:.ica, 11th edition, will, it is expected, be ready in January, 
1911. 

This preliminary announcement is made with the object of 
inviting applications at once, in advance of pub- 
lication. From these advanced applications it will be possible 
to estimate in what proportions the two forms of the new edition 
(the one on India paper and the other on ordinary paper) and the 
various styles of binding, will be in demand, and thus to effect a 
considerable economy in the subsequent manufacture of the book. 

Since, at this juncture, information on this head is of import- 
ance to the Cambridge University Press, advance applicants are 
offered the benefit of a greatly reduced price, as well as the 
advantage of securing a copy of the book as soon as any are 
printed. 

15s, 10d. instead of 30s. 


Applications in advance of publication will be accepted at the 
rate of 15s. 10d. a volume (containing 1,000 quarto pages) instead 
of 30s., which was the original published price of the 9th edition, 
and is int2nded to be the ultimate price of the new edition. 

No payment of any kind need be made until the volumes are 
actually delivered, when payment may be made in cash, or in 
monthly instalments :1s At an increase of only a few 
shillings, the payment of the cash price may be distributed over a 
period of 4, 8, or 12 months. 

A form for the use of advance applicants, showing in detail 
the special terms offered to them, will be sent, with a prospectus of 
the new cdition, post free, upon request. Please write name and 
address below, tear off this corner, and post to the London 
office of 

The Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS: 


RESINS AND RUBBER. 


By H. E. POTTS, M.Sc. 


RUBBER IN RHODESIA. 
THE NEW MANIHOTS. 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.HS. 


JELUTONG SUPPLEMENT Pises.) 


DR. PHILIP SCHIDROWITZ’ UNITED 
MALAYSIAN REPORT. 


RUBBER BALLOONS. 


in the City, Market Reports, 
Outputs, &c. 


Weekly ONE PENNY. 6 months, post free, 3/3; abroad,4/4 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ROBERT ARTHUR THEATRES COMPANY. 


Tuer Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of this Company was 
held on Monday at the registered offices, 24a Regent Street, 8.W., 
Mr. Robert Arthur (chairman and managing director) presiding. 
The following report of the proceedings has been supplied by 
the Company : 

The statement of accounts submitted showed the net income 
for the year, including the amount brought forward, to be 
£18,586 10:. 1d. The sinking fund now stands at £6,500; 
written off for depreciation of stocks, £4,834 3s. 1ld. The 
directors proposed to declare a dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
preference shares. The report and accounts were approved and 
adopied. 

Mr. A. M. Ogston was unanimously re-elected a director and 
the meeting confirmed the election of Mr. Morris Richardson as 
an additional director. The auditors (Messrs. Turquand, 
Youngs and Co.) were re-elected. 

The Chairman (Mr. Arthur) made a feeling reference to the 
loss the Company had sustained in the death of Mr. Sidney 
Marler, who, although he only acted as a director for a short 
period, took a very great interest in the Company, and moved 
that the loss be recorded in the minutes of the meeting, which 
Was unanimously agreed to. 

a vote of thanks to the Chairman brought the meeting to a 
ciose. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ls Ln & 
One Year ... 110 4 
Half Year ... we OIG o1§ 2 
Quarter Year F 8 


Cheyues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST OPENED on FRIDAY, 
November 18, and will CLOSE on or before TUESDAY, 
November 22, 1910. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


LAKE SUPERIOR IRON 


AND 


CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


(/ncorporated under the Laws of the State of New York, U.S.A.) 


Offer of £616,420, 


being the approximate equivalent at 4.863 of 


$3,000,000 


Six per Cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 


Part of an issue of $6,500,000. 


Dated July ist, 1910. Due July ist, 1935, 
Interest payable January ist, July ist. 


The Bonds will be issued to Bearer in sterling demoninations of 
£200, £100, and £20. The Trust Deed also authorises the issue of 
dollar Bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100, and provides 
that Bonds in sterling or dollar currency are interchangeable upon 
presentation at the Office of the Trustee ; exchanges will be computed 
at the rate of $4.86 per £1, fractions to be adjusted in Scrip. The 
Bonds contain provisions for registration at the option of the holder. 
Principal and interest are payable in sterling at The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, 2 Lombard Street, London, E.C., or at the option of 
the holder in dollar currency at The Canadian Bank of Commerce, in 
Toronto, Canada, at the exchange of $4.862 to the £. 

A Cumulative Sinking Fund of 2 percent. per annum will 
commence on July rst, 1913. Bonds will be drawn for Sinking 
Fund at rro per cent unless purchasabie in the open market at 
a lower price. The whole issue outstanding may be called for 
payment on any interest date at 110 per cent. on 60 days’ notice. 
This will also be the price of redemption in the event of 
voluntary liquidation. 


CAPITALISATION. 
AUTHORISED. NOW ISSUED, 

6 per Cent. Bonds (25-years) $10,000,000 {$6,500,000 
7 per Cent. Cumulative Pre- 

ferred Stock $1,625,000 $1,625,000 
Common Stock... $10,000,000 $8,375,000 

The Bonds are secured by a Trust Deed in favour of The Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich., constituting a first Charge upon the 
lands, plant, undertaking, and other property of the Company as 
specified in the said Trust Deed. The Trust Deed provides that the 
issue shall be limited to $10,co0,000. Of this amount $6,500,000 
(including the $3,000,c00 now offered) have been issued in part 
payment for the properties of the Company and for building new 
chemical plants and providing working Capital ; and the balance, viz. : 
$3,500,000, are held in the treasury of the Company against future 
requirements, and can only be issued for the acquisition of new pro- 
perties to the extent of 80 per cent. of theit appraised value. 

THE BANK OF SCOTLAND and THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE are authorised by the owners to receive 


applications for the above-mentioned. 


£616,420 BONDS AT PAR. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 
£5 O O per £100 Bond. 


On Application 


On Allotment £20 0 0 
On December 2nd... £25 00 
On January 2nd £50 0 0 6s Pr 


‘ £100 O O per £100 Bond. 


Of the above-mentioned issue of $6,500,000, $3 500,000 has 
been sold in the United States of America and $3,000,000 
(£616,420) is now offered for sale, $2,000,000 (say £400,000) of 
which has already been applied for in England and Canada, 
and will be allotted in full. 

The whole may be paid in full on Allotment or on December 2nd, 
under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

On payment of the instalment due on Allctment, Allotment Letters 
may be exchanged for Provisional Scrip Certificates bearing a Coupon 
payable on 2nd January, I9II, representing interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum to that date from the due dates of instalment. 
Notice will be given when Scrip Certificates may be exchanged for 
Definitive Bonds bearing the full Coupon due July ist, 19rt. 

Prospectuses and Application Forms may be obtained from the 
Bankers and from the Brokers, Messrs. Laing & Cruickshank, 
3 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.; and Messrs. Fielding, Son & 
Macleod, 3 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C. Certified copies of the 
executed Trust Deed and of the reports on the properties of the Com- 
pany may be inspected by intending Subscribers during business hours 
prior to the closing of the list at the Offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. 
Surtees, Phillpotts & Co., 4 Bishopsgate Within, London, E.C 

Dated, London, November 18th, 1910, 
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THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth 4s. net per Volume. 


The Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by W. Macxatt, M.A. 
Vol. II. omy-—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—E€sther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon 
Vol. V. isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malach 
Vol. VIL. Matthew-—John. ‘Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 
2 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
Austen LEIGH. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGera.p. 


Chauoer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 


Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscell Essay Dante, and other Essays. 
8t. Anseim. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co. 

Occasional Papers. Selected from Tie Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcx. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
the Sir Lestize STEPHEN and Sir Freperick PoLtock. 
Edition. n2 


quate Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mortey. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Apis 


WriGuHT. 2 vols. 


Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


of 
1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricut. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


Avpis WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Bartey SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Epmunp Goss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Creen’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of Engiand. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and italy. 
Oxford Studies. . 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By Freperic Harrison. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 
Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

— on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 VOls. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, Evizasetu M. Roscoe. 

Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his ies ca Evizasetu M. Roscor. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late Canon AinGerR. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 

Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other _~ Essays. 

Discourses: Biological and Geological. 

Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 


Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers eb DOL. of 
ond and “B in Greece.” -By Sir C. Cc. Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends, 


Edited by Sipney Cotvin. 
Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 11 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 
Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 
Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 


Charlies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuartzes and Marv Lames. 

The — of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AIncER, 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroor, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


duction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Werke. 14 vols. 
Voltaire. x vol. jousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the euapetepee 2 vols. 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. 1 vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 


Oliver Cromwell. vol 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Mvers, M.A. 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 


Ecce Ho i] Natural Religion. 


introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 
Shakespeare. By Wa ter RALeIcu. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 
Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 
Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
by the Author. Edited by HaLtam, Lorp TEeNNysON. 9 vols. 
Vol. I. Poems, 1 Vol. Il. Poems. 
Vol. Ill. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. Idylls of the King, 
Vol, VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of —» Thought in the 


West. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D C.L., Lord Bishop of 
Durham. 


The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Kwnicut. In vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. MAngsse. 

Poetical Works. 8 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


By W. F. MONYPENNY. With Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo 
Illustrated with 8 Photogravures and 4 Half-tone Engravings. 


Vol. I., dealing with period up to the year 1837. 


Is a glowing and a thrilling narrative, in which tensity of purpose . 


is relieved by the recurring facets of feeling, humour, and pageantry— 
a work of which it can be said with every confidence that in the book 
we have the man. . . . It is in these early years (culminating in 1837) 
that Disraeli’s genius and temperament show their most mercurial 
aspects. We have him as a student, exquisite, wit, politician, and 
novelist in bewildering alternation—always challenging and _ self- 
assertive, always paradoxical and irregular, always impalpable in his 


o. in 4 or 5 vols., 12s. net each vol. 


[Now ready. 
quality and only half satisfying in his performance.”—Pal/ Mali 
Gazette. 

*¢ The biographer has done his work with rare skill and discretion.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 

‘*The biographer’s principal aim— to make his hero stand oui, 
vivid and go pod from the canvas—has been triumphantly 
News 


INDIA AND TIBET. 


Being a History of the Relations which have subsisted between the two countries from the time of Warren 


Hastings to 1910; together with a particular account of the Mission to Lhasa of 1904. 


By Colonel Sir 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.I.E. With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


‘*The Expedition to Lhasa six years ago has already had three 
historians, but Sir Francis Younghusband’s work is invested with 
a special value which none of its predecessors can claim. He was 
the responsible leader of the Mission of 1904, and what he has to say 
about it, and about the circumstances which led to its dispatch, bears 
the stamp of final and indisputable authority... a full and 
balanced account of the political aspects of the Tibetan problem, 
the motives which led to the unveiling of Lhasa, the results of the 
Mission, and the questions which still await solution. [His book, 
therefore, constitutes the most important contribution yet made to 
the growing store of literature about Tibet.”— 7imes. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


A Study of the Question in the Light of Experience. By 
General Sir IAN HAMILTON. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sir HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary to the Koyal 
Society of Arts. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
PEKING. 


By MARY HOOKER. 
7s. 6d. net. 

In May r1goo Mrs. Hooker went uy) 
Legatiop in Peking—not till the en 
getting away again. 

In the meahtime she went through the whole siege of the Legations, of which she 
gives a most graphic account. 

She also gives us many glimpses of the humorous side of life under very 
and stories of members of the various legations. 

Altogether an intensely interesting account of a tnemorable event. 


With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo. 


to pay a short visit to friends in the U.S. 
of August did she have an opportunity of 


‘* If ever a narrative illustrated the psychological interest of a great 
venture it is Younghusband’s volume. In the course of his story he 
puts together such a picture of the inner and probably unchangeable 

| nature of the Tibetan as is never likely to be surpassed, and it is a 
| picture that is of supreme interest at the present time . . . a volume 
without which the library of no Central Asian student can be regarded 
as complete. . . . We would rather a public library had this book 
than the worth of twenty times its price in most volumes of travel and 
| adventure.” —Dazly Telegraph. 

‘*Sir Francis Younghusband’s deeply interesting volume is one 

which, it is hoped, will be read by every Englishman who has at 
heart the welfare of our vast Empire in the East.” —Daily Express. 


SEA LAW AND SEA POWER. 
As they would be affected by Recent Proposals ; with Reasons 
against those Proposals. By T. GIBSON BOWLES, M.P. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
LIFE. 


Three Addresses to Students. By the Right 
HALDANE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


STORM AND SUNSHINE 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By ROSAMUND SOUTHEY. Edited by FRANCES 
SLAUGHTER. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


This book has the merit of being written from the inside of the political and socia! 
life of South Africa. Miss Southey has been able to make the most of her unusual! 
gifts of observation, both in describing the life at Cape Town and in the up-country 
towns and farms. An expedition made by her sister, Mrs. Bruce Steer, alone 
through Zululand, and her experiences during the late war, are also given. General 
Sir John Dartnell, K.C.B., C.M.G., and Colonel George Mansel, C.M.G., con- 
tribute accounts of fishing ‘and lion shooting expeditions, and the history of the 
Nongai, or Zululand Native Police, as well as of the Natal Police. 


Hon. R. B 


BRITISH WEIGHTS & MEASURES 


As Described in the Laws of England from Anglo-Saxon Times. 
By Colonel Sir C. M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., 
Late Royal Engineers. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. 


An Account of Maritime Revenue and Contraband Traffic in 
England, Scotland,:and Ireland. Vol. II.—From 1800 to 
1855. By HENRY ALTON and HENRY HURST HOLLAND, 
With Itestrations, demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS IN IMITATION. 
By ALGERNON CECIL, Author of “Six Oxford Thinkers.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘hese are imitations of those English classical authors—Carlyle, Swift and Lamb. 
““A Chapter in the English Revolution” is an account the Administration 
of Mr. Asquith in the Carlylese style, ‘‘ Gulliver Redivivus” is a satire on some 
modern manners and methods, The four remainin; ys—‘‘In memory of the 
Rev. William Collins,” Mrs, Battle's Opinions on “ Recollections of an 
Old Society Hack,” and “ An Essay in Apology "—speak for themselves. 


NEW 6s. 
THE ANDERSONS. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of ** A Lame Dog’s —. 
The British Weekly says: “Itisa Sue, hearty, breezy Scotch story . . . one of 
the best Miss Macnaughtan bas written.” 


MASTER AND MAID. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, Author of ‘ Miss Esperance 


and Mr. Wycherly.” 


A Study in Environment. By NORMAN YOUNG. With 
| Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
| Though Napoleonic literature has reached vast dimensions, this is the first serious 
; attempt to connect the character of Napoleon with the environment of his growing 
| years. The quality of his genius is examined, and the influence of good fortune in 
| curnies | it, and then giving the opportunity for its exhibition on a grand scale. If 
| the author's main conclusions are ultimately adopted changes will result in current 
| opinion with regard to the character of Napoleon. 


‘NOVELS. 
THROUGH THE CHRYSALIS. 


| By MISS MONTRESSOR, Author of ** The Runing Torch.” 

| . This is the story of the struggle made by a natural and charming against her 
innate love of lux and ease. Her earlier days had been full et a hardship and 

| _poverty, and it was when fortune changed that the battle began. 


PEER’S PROGRESS. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Printed for the by Srortiswoove & Co. Lrp., 5 


ware, 


E.c., ond Published by Recinaip Wanema Pace, at the Office, 10 King Sere Sues, 


t Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 19 November, 1910. 
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